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|Peninsula, shall pay the duties prescribed by the Tariff of I Im- centre of the blue stripe. The flags of merchant vessels shall 

ports. | bear a white star with eight rays, in place of the arms. 

} : (4.) The productions of the dissident Provinces, situated either) Art. 8. The arms of the Republic, as described in the first 
The Democratic Citizens of the City of Philadelphia, are requested north or south of the Equator, and those of the colonies and fo- five articles, and the flags in the seventh, shall always be made 

to meet in their respective Wards, on MONDAY EVENING, Av-| roion countries, which arrive in the ports of entry of the Penin- conformably with the models accompanying this law. 

gust 11, at 8 o'clock, for the purpose of electing Five De!egates to repre leh, coming from the warehouses of Havanna or Porto Rico, vn-| Art. 9. In official writings, seals, and all other places in 

sent each Ward, in the General Ward Committee,—by the request off 4. register from the same, shall pay, over and above the duties which the words Columbia Estado de la Nueva Granada wer 


DEMOCRATIC WARD MEETINGS, 
Monday, August 11, 1834. 


tp Dalageien of 1055. fixed by the Tariff of February 21, 1828, one-fifth more, and the heretofore written, according to the law of December 15th, 1831, 
UPPER DELAWARE WARD.—At the house of Philip Worn, | additional duty imposed by the Royal Order of June 7th, 1830, the words Republica de la Nueva Granada, shall in future be 

No. 63 N. 4th street, above Race street. provided they have not touched at any foreign port during their placed. A separate law will determine what is to be done in re- 
LOWER DELAWARE WARD.—At the house of Henry My-| passage. If they shall have touched at any foreign port during lation to coins. 

ers, corner of Race and 5th streets. their passage, uniless from stress of weather or damage, they shall| Art. 10. The law of October 4th, 1821 is entirely rescinded. 
HIGH STREET WARD.—At the house of Mr. Kittinger, cor-| pay the duties prescribed by the Tariff of imports. (Signed,) 

ner of South Alley and 4th street. (5.) If the same productions be brought from the said ware- F. de PAULA SANTANDER, Pres., 
CHESNUT WARD.—At the house of Daniel Ahern, in 3d street, | houses, under the Spanish flag, without touching at any foreign! and by the other proper authorities. 


;port on the passage, they shall simply pay the duties of the Ta-| Bogota, May 9th, 1234. 
riff of February 21, 1828, and the additional duty imposed by the! 
forth Alley and Carter's Alley. Royal Order of June 7th, 1830. Should they, however, have| The following letters are published for the information of waom they 
; ; 7 F f Patrick M No. 83 Soutt touched at any foreign port on the passage, except from damage} may concern. 
re —_ > > sk I », No. 83 Sout pare ° : . | . - 
DOCK WARD.—At the house of Patric a oun" or stress of weather, they shall be considered as coming from that| Navy DepartMent, ? 
hth street. port. July 18, 1834. § 


PINE WARD.—At the house of James Hogan, 4th below Spruce (6.) Productions of the dissident Provinces, colonial produc- | Srr—Your letter of the Lith instant was duly received at this De- 
|partment, and has this dey been referred to the Fourth Auditor of the 


between Market and Chesnut streets. 


WALNUT WARD.—At the house of C. Harper, corner of Go- 








lof this R oyal Order, as regards the provinces south of the Equa-| 


street. tions, and those of foreign countries, coming directly from fo-|' r ‘tl a athe. C . 

NEW MARKET WARD.—At Warren’s, corner of 4th and Gas-|reign ports in Europe, either under the Spanish or foreign flag, j + Teasury, with » certilied « PY of the Act of Congress, to which you 
;' jrefer, and his attention invited to the subject. 
kill streets. jshall pay the duties established by the ‘Tariff of Imports, and one- 
i am, respectfully, sir, 

CEDAR WARD.— At the house of Charles Doyle, corner of Pine | third more, as also the duty imposed by the Royal Order of June| Your obedient servant 

and 12th streets 7th, 1880. | MAHLON DICKERSON. 
LOCUST WARD.—At the house of James H. Hutchinson, cor-| (7.) ‘These dispositions shall take effect 120 days after ed Capt. Samcer. C. Resp, (formerly commander of the private armed 


ner of Locust and 12th streets brig, Gen. Armstrong,) New York. 


tor; and 60 days after date of the same, for those lying north of 


SOUTH WARD.—At the south-east corner of 11th and George Treasury DEPARTMENT, 


By the act recently passed, it is directed, that ten thousand dollars be 
NORTH WARD.—At Wampole’s, north-east corner of Schuylkill Idi stributed os ‘ prizé -mone *y among the officers and crew of the late pri 

Gth and Market streets. Department oF Srate. | vate armed brig General Armstrong, and the legal representatives of such 
SOUTH MULBERRY WARD.—At the house of Samuel Mil-| The Decree establishing the arms and flag of the Republic ofjas may be dead.” 


OFFICIAL. 


streets. |that line. «a: IMAZ Fourth Auditor’s Office, 19th July, 1834. . 
Signed, MAL, ~ ea eat . . 
MIDDLE WARD.—At the house of J. Wampole and Co., south- | (Signed,) | Sirn—T he Secretary of the Navy has referred to me your letter of the 
east corner of 11th and Market streets | | L4th inst 


ler, corner of 13th and Race streets. New Granada, of which the following is a translation, hag been|  1¢ is required that the rule of distribution must be the same as in the 
. . =: ie ts shether th e be practically applicable t » case. c: 
NORTH MULBERRY WARD.—At the house of John Moody, |Teceived from onr Charge d’Affaires at Bogota :— Navy—but whether that rule be practically applicable to the case, can 
“ not be determined until the composition of the ship’s company be clear 
lith above Race street. ‘The Senate and Chamber of Deputies of New Granada, in Con-\\y ascertained. 





ee ee gress assembled, do decree. 


OF 1 ACIAL, | Articié 1. The arms of New Granada shall be a Shield die) 
Department OF Srare. | vided into three horizontal bands; the uppermost of which shall)’ 





To that end, and that the claims arising under this act may be accu 
rate ly and speedily adjus ste 1, | beg you to forwi ard to this office, as s speed 
>» the muster-ro!] of the ship, and such other documents in 





as } Os ‘ 
| s088e )i ! Tl each, as may tend to show the Ps 
your posse ssion or within your reach, as ma) ten 1e name 
! y > > .7 > » as .7 , > " 

The following Royal Order, issued by the Spanish government, be blue, bearing a pomegranate of gold, with stem and leaves ¢ nk, and residence of every person who served on board that vessel. 
regulating the trade between Spain and other countries, particu- the same, split and seeded red; between two cornucopias inclined] — t¢ there was any arrangements among the officers and crew in rela 
larly South America, has been received by the Department of towards the centre, the one on the right filled with coins, that 0D | tion to the distribution of prize-money, it may become important that this 
State, and translated for the information of the public. the left with fruits of the Torrid Zone. The pomegranate (Gra-| office should be acquainted with it 

| - 
ROYAL ORDER [naa showing the name of the, Republic, and the cornucopias} Awaiting farthe r information from you, I am, respectfully, your obe 
. “y |denoting the richness of its mines and the fruitfulness of its soil, |dient servant, oer 
Maprip, May 6th, 1834 ’ ! AMOS KENDALL 
— » May UU, Love. | Art. 2. The middle band shall be of the color of platina,) bass , faa 
He Maies 4 } »¢ > G 33] n ° : : -— ° . | ( apt. 5 ( Rep, New York. 
er Majesty, the Queen Governess, in consequence of the ob- (white with a slight tinge of blue,) bearing a cap supported on 
: . . $ ° » es . » enue anere his city. ¢ in the sever: tates, g . 
servations made by the Intendant of Havanna, respecting the Royal the point of a lance, as symbols of liberty and of a metal pecu-| The several papers in this city, and in the seve ra] states, are respect 
. lfully solicited to give the above one insertion for the benefit of 





Order of November 25th 1330, imposing various additional duties |iar to this country. | POOR JACK 
on colonial productions according to the port from which the ves-| Art. 3. The lowest band shall bear the Isthmus of Panama! 

sels carrying them may sail, or to which they may be bound;—! in blue, between the two seas with waves of silver, and a black | Treasuny DepartMent, ) 

and having examined the proceedings of the General Direction of ship under full sail on each, showing the importance of this pre- "2d August, 1834. § 
Duties, and of the Board of Tariffs upon this subject, has been cious pass which forms an integral part of the Republic. | The following Banks, in addition to those heretofore mentioned, have 
pleased to ordain as follows :— Art. 4. The Shield shall be supported from above by a Coronet hee *n selected by the Secretary of the Treasury, as depositories of the 


(1.) The productions of the dissident Provinces, situated north of green laurel hanging from the beak of a condor with its wings) public money 

. , Ps = . , ‘ . ° mY . » coun - Dhiladelphi 

of the Equator, which come directly to the ports of entry of the displayed; and on a waving label of gold fixed to the shield and} ‘The Moy amensing Bank, in the county of Philade — 
Peninsula in foreign vessels, shall pay, over and above the duty) interlaced with the coronet, shall be written in black letters, the| The Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank of Michigan, at Detroit 
fixed for foreign flags by the Tariff of February 2Ist, 1828, one-| motto Liberty and Order. |= —=— SSS 
third more, as well as the duty established by the Royal Order of, Art.5. The Shield shall rest on a green ground, adorned A lump of silver was obtained some tise ago in the silver mines of Ke 
J 7 : . | niesbarg, which is, perhaps, the largest ever seen. It weighed seven and 

une 7th, 1830. with some ordinary plants. a half ewt., and is estimated at the value of $13,000 in specie. 

(2.) The same productions of the dissident Provinces, situated) Arr. 6, The National colors of New Granada shall be red, The corporation of Madrid have paid a handsome compliment to the 


south of the Equator, coming directly to the ports of entry of the blue, and yellow. They shall be distributed on the National Flag} memo ry of the great Cervantes, by erecting a endecine watble tabist 
ym the house where he vesided, in the Calle de los F’'rancos 








Peninsula in foreign vessels, shall pay four-fifths of the duty to in three equal ve rtical stripes; the red nearest the st: uff, the blue} ii Hace i Se aS ee eA - 
which the Tariff of February 21, 1828, subjects foreign flags, as in the middle, and the yellow on the outside. FOR SALE. 
also the duty imposed by the Royal Order‘of June 7th, 1820. Arr. 7. The flags displayed on ships of war, fortresses. and NO. 503. 1833.—SAMURL REYNOLDS p - JOHN COOK. (¢ 
‘ —= $i Apply t 
(3.) Productions coming from foreign ports of America and the other public places, or hoisted by ministers or agents of the Re- Adee’ of Arte store rd DS yNOLDS x .. 3 +4, ah .. , | 


West Indies, under a foreign flag, to the ports of entry of the public in foreign countries, shall bear the national arms in the! july 19—1 
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MEMORANDUMS. 


This paper is published in the quarto form— 
Because it is more commodious for perusal than the folio: 
Because it is better adapted fur preservation, and reference ; 
Because it can be more easily enlarged without affecting is conve- 
nience, by the mere lengthening of the columns, or by the addition 
of a quarter or half sheet, or more, if eligible. 
The ; vbdlication in detached numbers, is incident to the progress of 
the subscription; which, though it proceeds slow, goes on certain. 
Numpers will continue to be issued, at convenient times, till the sub- 
scription shall be adequate to the expenditure, when the paper will issue 
daily, without any farther notice; and the detached numbers will be 
considered each as a day, in the year’s charge. 


and 
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MALICIOUS CALUMNY. 


It would not be worth while to notice the various 
glosses and explanations brought forth by the resuscitated 
lie, which has gone the rounds of the Federal presses; 
but there have been some mistakes, and many misrepre- 
sentations, even in the well intended refutations of the 
Federal calumny. ‘The answer which was published in 
the Commercial Intelligencer, to the wanton publication 
in that paper, ought to have been sufficient, and would 
have been with men of any honest purpose; since it was a 
refutation by evidence, which was insusceptible of contra- 
diction. None of the Federal prints which propagated the 
lie, have had the manliness to republish the refutation; 
and they continue to repeat it, with a hardihood that is 
perfectly characteristic of old federalism, and the conclu- 
sive evidence of a fect which they indirectly admit; by 
digging up the filth of thirty-seven years’ interment, and 
flinging it before the noses of their delicate and sleek 
patrons. If those fellows could utter or divine any impu- 
tation or true charge against the editor of the vlurora, 
would they resort to a lie, thirty-seven years refuted? 

The mistakes which some, who have undertaken to re- 
fute the lies thus dug up, have made, render it proper to 
obviate them by a correction. William Duane left India, 
ist of January, 1795; was from March to June, prisoner 
at St. Helena; landed in England, Ist July, 1795. In 
September, was an editor of the Telegraph, London, and 
so continued to May, 1796. Landed at New York, 4th 
of July, 1796—removed to Philadelphia, in October, and 


. 
. 


composed a history of the French revolution, up to 1797 
meanwhile, edited two papers, the True American, for 
Mr. Bradford, the Philadelphia Gazetie, for Mr. Brown: 
and compiled a volume for Mr. M. Carey, and so was em- 
ployed until the fever of 1798, when entertaining no ap- 
prehension of the disease, assisted Mr. Bache, and con- 
ducted the paper, till his death, 11th September, 1798— 
and was appointed by his will to succeed him, contrary to 
W. D’s wishes, as he then intended to pass the mountains 
in the spring of 1799; at the request of Mr. Bache, he 
undertook and became sole editor, Ist November, 1798. 
The Pennsylvanian refers to some article in a maga-, 
zine, which alleged that Mr. Bache was ruined by some 
article that appeared in his paper—no doubt that which 


jany of his family, this worthiest of men was treated. 





has been so often ascribed to Mr. Duane. But the story| 
is a mere chimera; no man had an equal opportunity of | 
knowing Mr. Bache’s affairs with his successor. It is a| 
silly and a weak invention, wholly untrue, whoever was| 
the author. 

The whole story is a striking testimonial of the slavish) 
minds and abject spirits of those who blow it out to the| 


f The hame of General Wash- 


maecnitude of an offence. 


ington was always made use of, not always out of affection 


or respect to him, but as the rallying word of faction; he 
could not help that-—But Bache, who suffered under the 
inquisitorial persecution of Hamilton, and the vile set 
which surrounded the general, could not, as the grandson of 
Dr. Franklin, but feel the injuries and indignities to which 
his venerable grandfather and himself were daily exposed, 
by those wretches, who made use of General Washington’s 
name as a shield. 

We have heard him often express his indignation at the 
manner in which Dr. Franklin was treated by those who 
surrounded the executive; and the gross insolence with 
which his most estimable mother was treated—the only 
daughter of Dr. Franklin—by those satellites, and their 
female parts, as she sometimes designated them. Such 
was the wickedness and extravagance of Federalism, at 
that period, that Mr. Bache was subjected to a kind of 
insult which merits to be noted as a striking trait of the 
history of that day, as well as of the violent temper of the 
Federalists. 

Mr. Bache had been educated in Paris, and at Geneva, 
and in every branch of accomplishment which could ren- 
der a man honorable and useful to his country. He 
finished his education in the college of his native city. 

At that period, the trammels of English aristocracy had 
not yet been cast off. The men who directed the Federal 
party were avowed monarchists; and were the promoters 
of levees, and aristocratical etiquette, to an extravagance 
perfectly ludicrous, as we shall see. 

There was a fashionable institution, called « the Danc- 
ing Assembly,” consisting of males and females of the 
opulent families. Mr. Bache was allowed to be the most 
accomplished gentlemen of the city—his education in 
France, his intercourse with the first people of that coun- 
try, and the peculiar amenity of his own manners, distin- 
guished him in all eyes. He was the leading steward of 
those assemblies—of women, the most admired, and to 
men, the very glass of fashion; he regulated every thing 
without appearing to regulate, and in fact conduced to 
elevate many of the Manchester counter-jumpers, who had 
made themselves a part of our nobility, to think more of 
themselves than they were worth. 

But Federalism found its way among the petticoats— 
and already anticipating the coronets and stars, which 
were to distinguish them from the Yankees, rues and re- 
gulations were drawn up, fixing a line between the great 
little, and the small. 

Among the curiosities of the new code, was an article 
which excluded from the dancing assemblies, all mechan- 
ics, and their wives and daughters. 

Under this eloquent and sweeping regulation, of course, 
Dr. Franklin, if he had been able to dance, would have 
been shut out from the balls of the nobility. 
his daughter—one of the most intelligent of women; of 


Of course, 


course her son, who being a printer, was incontinently 
Rittenhouse, and Fulton, could not have 
shown their noses, among the Birmingham and Sheflield 
Under this regulation of the nobility, the finest 


disqualified. 


gentry. 
gentleman, and unquestionably the best man, was ex- 
cluded from that society of which he was the honor, and 
the first ornament. 

In this way, and in every other way that tory malig- 
nity and revenge, could operate against Dr. Franklin, or 
He 
considered his grandfather as the true father of his coun- 
try, and so revered and worshipped him; and in the per- 
secutions he was exposed to himself, he was aware that it 
was as Dr. Franklin’s grandson, he so suffered. He saw 
those tories who had been excluded from a sense of public 
safety under the test law, throng around, and form a strong 
phalanx in that Federal party; he could trace their ani- 
mosity to that source, and see in the same persons the 


flatterers of General Washington, and the calumniators of 
Franklin. 
feel—could he otherwise than feel indignant—could he 


How must such a man, in such circumstances, 


otherwise than rejoice, that a period was about to be put 
to the persecution he suffered himself, and the wrongs 
done his grandfather? He spoke of them with the dig- 
nity of an injured virtuous man—but never would trust 
himself to write apon the subject. An intimate friend, 
who was a witness of the odious doings of those days, also 
a native of Philadelphia, was not so scrupulous, and it 
was published while Mr. Bache was on a visit to his 
father, at his seat on the Delaware. He found it pub- 
lished on his return, smiled a regret, and thought no more 
about it; but he always scorned to make a denial of it. 

The author of that article has been dead many years— 
but he lived in the persuasion of the truth of what he 
there asserted; as we have often fwitted him upon its in- 
discretion. 

The resuscitation of the old lie, has led us to give a 
sketch of the manners which were growing up on that 
day; and we shall make it the subject of some future dis- 
play. The present generation know little of the iniqui- 
ties that were hatching for them at the foundation of the 
government. It shall not be our fault, if they do not 
have imformation to form their own opinions upon. 


We have been frequently solicited to write our biogra- 
phy; we have never imagined our personal concerns to be 
very interesting to the public, and have constantly de- 
clined. The Federalists of former times, took the trouble 
of setting inquiries on foot, in three parts of the globe, 
concerning us; the only one of our former slanderers, 
who had the honor to acknowlege the disappointment of 
those historical inquisitors, is Cobdett. 

A citizen of Attica took so much interest in rendering 
us justice, as to inquire by letter, on the subject of the 
current Federal lie. We did not intend the answer for 





publication, but it has appeared, and we give it, as fol- 
lows:— 
Philadelphia, July 21, 1834. 

Dear Str—I have received yours of the 15th. The calumny 
you refer to has been a thousand times repeated, and as often 
contradicted in the most unequivocal manner. Take the follow- 
ing facts: 

The article attributed to me is dated 4th March, 1796. I was 

in London, having returned from India in the preceding summer, 
and continued in London up to the Ist May, 1796, when I re- 
turned home, and landed 4th of July, 1796, at New York, my 
native state; so that there is evidence of falsehood in the very 
first line of the libel. 
The article ascribed to me, did appear in the Aurora, then 
edited by Dr. Franklin’s grandson, who had been most shame- 
lessly persecuted by persons who pretended to be friends of 
Washington, but who were the worst enemies that great man 
ever had. 

On the death of B. F. Bache, 11th Sept. 1798, he designated 
me to be the editor of the Aurora, by a paper attached to hie 
will—and I became the editor, on the Ist November, 1798. 

In 1797, I was editor of the Philadelphia Gazette. There is 
another evidence of the falsehood, that General Washington's 
term and resignation took place on the 4th March, 1797. At 
that time I edited the Philadelphia Gazette. 

Permit me to remark, that the character of a man must he 
pretty good, which cannot be assailed by any other weapons than 
lies of thirty-eight years’ standing. WM. DUANE. 


What must be the moral and mental condition of the 
Federal editors, who can find no condiment fit for the 
palates of their readers, but digging up the rottenness of 
lies, thirty-seven years exploded, and dressing them 2s 
new nourishment for their patronage? What must be ihe 
taste—and the estimation in which the caterers for the 
appetites of the most pious, most decorous, most every 
thing, hold those whose cause they work for, and for whom 
they have neither capacity to invent matter of wit or amuse- 
ment, nor common sense to select information that is 
useful? Men who support such wretches, whose only 
staple of trade is falsehood, and whose indifference to 
truth is the qualification which recommends them to pa 
tronage and admiration, are truly good Federalists, wer 





ihy of their predecessors, Fenno and Porcupine! 
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Is it by falsehoods, thirty years refuted—by calumnies, 
of which the calumniator deliberately writes, prints, pub- 
lishes, and comments upon—is it by means such as these, 
the name of the immortal leader of the American armies, 
is to be sustained? 

Is this the coin, by which Judge M‘Lean is to be pro- 
moted, from his individual obscurity, and natural incon- 
sequence, to the first station in the gift and trust of a free 
people. 

Youthful candidates for corruption, juvenile volunteers 
in iniquity; and sinners whose periwigs are premature-|_ 
ly powdered, not by time, but by remorse or turpitude, 
must not expect to exult in confident repose, on the pas- 
siveness of the editor of the Aurora, who quarrels with 
no man for his opinions, but openly insists on an equal 
right to hold, and to defend, his own opinions and rights; 
and to repel and carry into the bosom of him who wanton- 
ly aggresses, the exposure which his wantonness demands. 

Those wretches who feel themselves 
and earn their wages indifferent to shame, must expect no 


as calumniators, 


further passiveness;—they are personal, and they shall be 
the subscribers to those purses which are 
share in the exhibition. 


personified ; 
clubbed for calumny, shall have a 
Such is the recourse we shall be compelled to take, if 
those slanders continue to be dug up, to the disgrace of 
the press, and to the shame of a community, which is so 


vain-glorious of its liberality, its piety, and its purity! 





MEMORABILIA. 
The Troy Budget, a daily paper, carries the following 
pithy articles, as standing mottoes to its leading column:— 


“T conceive the establishment of the United States Bank, as a 
“ direct violation, and dangerous to the free spirit of the Federal 


“ Constitution, and oppressive and hostile to the free institutions}. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

“IT cannot give my sanction to an institution which is capable 
“in any emergency, of controlling the mercantile interests of} 
“the country. I cannot recognise the authority of Congress to 
“charter a Bank."—JAMES MADISON’s veto on U. S. Bank. 

A Prophecy—“I conceive the establishment of this [U. S.] 
“ Bank, dangerous to the safety and welfare of this republic.”— 
HENRY CLAY, in 1811, and before his apostacy. 


“of the American People.”— 


The novelty of the opinions, in our last page on Politi- 
cal Economy, and the application of facts, in contradic- 
tion of long prevailing errors, may shock readers accus- 
tomed to rely upon authority, without exercising the 
judgment; but it is recommended to read the article 
again and again, and every new reading will render their 
subject more familiar, and the argument more clear.— 
Young men, not yet debauched by European books, may 
avoid a great waste of time and thought, by reading the |i 
article with attention. 

WW, Cobbett, well known in former times in our city, 
occupies a seat in the British Parliament, as the repre- |< 
sentative of Oldham. is pretty generally 
known from his own writings, and it is very certain that 
the acuteness and directness of his habits of investigation, 
have a considerable moral influence in 


His career 


Parliament, not- 
withstanding the manifest disposition of the whig and tory 
parties, to undervalue and disparage him. He usually 
speaks more for the publication than for an impression in 
debate, though there, he is often most effective from the 
bitterness of the truths he utters. In adebate on the Poor 
Laws, in June last, he said, «I will just say as to the 
‘course of the government—we have now under our 
“control three countries—one of them with bread and 
** meat, and knives and forks: another with oafmeal and 
“ brose, and the third with potatoes and paws; in the first 
“of the three, a system of poor laws has existed two hun- 
“dred and forty years—in the second, they have an effec- 
* tive system of poor laws—and in the third, no poor laws 
*atall! The effect of the bill before the House, will be 


‘ | oo » fire . r ith 
* to reduce the first country to the condition of the last. 





ANTIQUITY AND CHRONOLOGY. \5 


Every civilized nation of Europe has its society of an- 


|tiquaries; and the world has been amused for more than | 


twenty centuries by the disputes of the learned, without 
producing any agreement on the origin of arts, the sources 
of nations, the foundation of cities, or the inventors and | 
improvers of the higher sciences. There is, however, al 
distinct line of separation on questions of chronology, | 
that has called into its aid the modern sciences of che- 
mistry and geology, whereon to erect a theory, which) 
in this respect is rather analogical than positive, and has|. 


created another division on those incidental principles of | 


reasoning. 

The other division founds its theory on the evidence of 
This partly stands upon the autho- 
and fixes a period at which crea- 


history and tradition. 
rity of the Hebrew books; 
tion began;—maintains the Mosaic account of creation to) 
be of divine dictation, and of course, infallible. ‘This party 
also resorts to the phenomena revealed by the modern 





sciences, and calls in men of the greatest names to sus- 

tain by their opinions the infallibility of their evidence. 
For several centuries, questions on antiquities and 

chronology had rested upon discordant schemes of deduc- 


‘tion from ancient chronicles, and the traditions of West- 


ern Asia, Egypt, and Greece. ‘The dispute then general- 
ly turned upon the agreement or inconsonance of profane 
authorities with those which claimed to be sacred. In 
this grand disputation, there appeared men of the greatest 
name, and of universal celebrity in modern times, by 
whom the remains of antiquity were ransacked for evi- 
Herodotus, Manetho, Ctesias, Eusebius, and his 
Syncellus, &c. were drawn in; and there was a 


dence. 
copyist, 
struggle between the opposed parties, to torture evidence 
in favor of their respective theories. 


great labor had been bestowed on the subject, and a man of 
great learning, Aircher, had compiled several folio volumes 
‘in which he professed to open those long concealed forms 
of mystery. ochert, another of the learned, undertook 
ito correct the writings issued under the title Sanconiatho; 
but like Kircher, Bochart was but a pretender to the know- 
lege of the Phenician language; he decided as Dr. John- 

son decided on the Zs eins of Ossian, without understand- 
ing one word of the language upon which he pretended to 
‘pronounce a judgment. The labors of Champollion, and 
‘others, have produced one striking result, in demonstrat- 
‘ing the whole machinery of chronology, as fabricated by 
Julius Africanus, to be false; and to restore the Egyptian 
dynasties to the times to which they had belonged, and 
and from which they had been, by holy zeal, transferred 
many centuries. 

The oriental and the Egyptian controversy is going on 
in France and Germany, the church has taken the ques- 


tion under its guardianship in England; and Germany 


holds now the first eminence in oriental researches, 
though the most able orientalists are in England. 

But our own new world presents many objects to 
which defy the penetration and the 
In two different regions of the 


human curiosity, 
science of all parties. 
southern section of our continent, at a distance of twen- 
ty degrees apart, have been discovered splendid ruins, 
monuments of art rivaling in beauty of execution and 
taste, the most admired monuments of Greece or Egypt. 
The latest of those discoveries was made in Chilian, and 
consists of ruins of a rich architecture. A German, of 
the name of Kunos, had three years ago, explored, and 
was again engaged in preparing for publication, views 
and descriptions of these reliques of unknown ages and 
people. 

But the most extraordinary as well as the most exten- 





It is not to the present purpose to specify the forgeries 
and suppression of evidence which characterized their 
blinded zeal; as if the ways of God, and the course of | 
time, and the measure of eternity, were to be determined | 
by the vain passions of men whose span of years seldom 
exceeded seventy or eighty years, and whose intercourse 
with mankind was limited to a very narrow space on this| 
vlobe. 

This contention, however, continued—and it still goes 


on, though the progress of science and of critical know-| 


lege, has undermined the foundations of all the parties. 


The first great inroad upon this great controversy, in-| 


volving the origin of man, the beginning of nations, the 
inventions of arts, was made by the discoveries developed 
About the middle of the 


those discoveries excited great curiosity 


through the oriental channels. 
last century, 
in England and France; about seventy years later in 
Germany, and in Italy. The disputants of former times 
knew nothing of oriental learning, properly so called. 
And although Bail/ie’s celebrated work on the astronomi- 
&e. was published, in 1766, such 
was the alarm of one party, and the absence of zeal on 
the other, that Baillie’s work never found a translation 
into a second language; and it is at this time a scarce 
work. Though it was not translated, the French was so 
much diffused, that no one who had any pretensions to 


cal tables of Benares, 


knowlege, could avoid reading it. 
It became a stumbling block to the antiquary, and the 


chronologist, and many laborious volumes have been 


written to overturn the data upon which its foundations) 


rested. 

No history, sacred or profane, had shown the source 
alphabetic 
The Hebrew books reveal 
nothing on those subjects. The progress of oriental 
as existing in ages antecedent 


whence mankind had derived arithmetic, 


writing, or coined money. 


learning revealed them, 
to any known chronological period. 

Men of letters were very unsettled, when a new de- 
velopment of the insufficiency of ancient chronology took 


*iplace, in the interpretation of the hieroglyphics of Egypt; 





(sive discoveries, are those generally named Palenque, 
from the town of that name in the province of Tzendalos, 
in Chiapa, but bordering on Yucatan. About twelve 
miles from this town was discovered in 1787, the remains 
of an extensive city, covering the sides of a beautiful river, 
for fifteen miles; exhibiting ruins of a peculiar, but har- 
/monious architecture, and of workmanship well wrought, 
indicating indisputably a high progress in civ ilization 
and the elegant arts. Among its extraordinary peculiari- 
ties, are works of statuary, in semi-relief, presenting the 
jhumam figure in the utmost perfection of anatomical 
accuracy. Individual figures and groups, in the collo- 
quial attitudes, with decorations of the person, in a style, 
novel, yet tasteful as any of Grecian design; and a sys- 
tem of hieroglyphical signs, which bear no visible resem- 
blance to any of India, Egypt, or China. 

The earliest authentic account we have become «c- 
quainted with, concerning this discovery, is found in a 
work published in London, in 1822, entitled ‘ Descrip- 
tion of the ruins of an ancient city, discovered near 
Palenque,” in Guatimala, &c., by Capt. ntonio del Rio; 
whose report is translated into English, but is very vague 
and defective, and betrays a total unfitness of the author 
for the service to which he was appointed in May, 1766, 


by royal authority. 

Having no better, we must resort to this for such facts 
las can be clearly developed. It appears that the Captain 
was under the necessity of employing more than two 
hundred Indians, with axes and other implements, to open 
his way through a thick forest, and to complete the access 
by a conflagration. Proceeding from Palenque, which is 
the last town northward of Chiapa, and in a south-west 
direction, a high ridge divides Guatimala from Yucatan: 
at two leagues, he crossed the small river Micol, which 
flows into the Tulija in its course towards Tobasco. 
Having crossed the Micol, the ground becomes more 
elevated, and the little stream which retains the ancien 
and the eye is 








name of Ofolum, unites with the Micol; 
suddenly arrested by heaps of splendid ruins of architec- 
ture; from which at an interval of half a league, on an ele- 








=———_— — secede 
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vated ground, the ruins of fourteen splendid stone build- 
ings, some in u‘ter dilapidation, others retaining, unde- 
stroyed, various apartments; and such ruins, extending 
from seven to eight leagues, at least fourteen to sixteen 
of our miles. 

At the foot of one of the highest hills, there is a reet- 
angular area of three hundred by four hundred and fifty 
yards, in the centre of which, stands a very large struc- 
ture, surrounded by other edifices, five to the northward, 
four to the southward, one to the south-west, and three to 
the east. Ruins more decayed are presented on the face 
of the mountain, which lies east and west, three or four 
leagues in every direction; the breadth from the river is 
unequal, being only half a league, where the ruins termi- 
nate towards the Micol, which winds round the mountain, 
and into which descend small streams that wash the foun- 
dations into the river. 

It appeared that P. Souza, a Franciscan, had fallen in 
with those ruins many years before, and described them 
as lying twenty leagues from Merida (of Yucatan) and 
described one large building of stone, existing in perfect 
preservation, which the natives named Oxrmutal; the 
facade of which measured two hundred yards—and with- 
in, the apartments, and an extensive corridor, with figures 
in medio relievo, decorated with hieroglyphic figures, with 
branches of palins, some in the attitude of dancing. 

Eight leagues farther distant northward, are the mixed 
waters of numerous streams, which augment in an east- 
ward direction. Captain del Rio, in rather a desultory 
and clumsy manner, narrates his progress, but describes 
sufficiently for comprehension, the subjects which excited 
his curiosity. Human figures in various attitudes—me- 
dallions of three figures, holding palm branches. ‘The 
text of the translation refers to particular drawings, by 
number; but the drawings which accompany the work, 
though curious and admirable, do not describe the objects}; 
referred to. ( 

In the London Literary Gazette, for October, 1831,|; 
there appears a communication from Col. Galindo, giving |; 


some account of the casas piedras, (or stone houses,) from ruption, and treachery, by which the Irish union was per- 


which it appears, that the geographical society of Paris 
had offered a prize of 2,400 francs, for a complete de-|i 
scription of those ancient ruins. 

Col. Galindo’s account of the ruins is not very satis- 
factory. He describes what he denominates a palace, the 
front of which had five doors, separated by pillars, and 
and bearing on each, the human figure in retievo; the 


dress of men and women so much alike, as to render dis-|Ayres, and Great Britain—and a voluminous correspondence has 


crimination difficult: the heads adorned with plumes, the 
breasts and arms naked, with necklaces and bracelets, 
and some with tasteful tippets. The waist and thighs 
covered by a wrapper, rounded with embroidery, and 
hanging between the legs, which were also naked; though], 
on the feet of many of the figures which accompany Del 
Rio’s work, there are buskins wrought by interlacing, as]6 


high as the muscles above the ancle: on others a species |Cape Horn. 


of sandals, attached in a manner common to all early 


what people established those splendid cities—and in 


what age? 


been going on at the Court of London, concerning them. 








and Mexicans. 


work which, to the discredit of the public taste, was not 
supported, as it merited to be; but even learning, (as it is 
called!) is a close corporation in our city of the brother- 
hood, and 


in the excessive prosperity of our Academy of Arts—the 
splendid literary reputation of our philosophical and mo- 
ney-making institutions, and how much society is bene- 
fitted by the engrossers of all the talents, and all the 
learning, and all the (paper) money. 
Let us return to Palenque and Rafinesque.—This prac- 
tical philosopher, (whose brochure of fifty pages contains 
more knowlege than the transactions of our chartered phi- 
losophers for twenty years,) in his second number, has 
noticed Palenque, and has presented some attempts to un- 
ravel the hieroglyphics of Otolwm, as he calls it, no doubt 
from the river near which the ruins stand. His effort was 
to discover similitudes ineancient languages with those of 
Otolum, which are foreign to our present purpose. 

It seems that the subject has excited much notice in 
Frances and our former consul-general, D. B. Warden, 
is engaged in collecting and arranging all the knowlege 
that has been obtained concerning those extraordinary 
ruins. 

Here is a new stumbling-block to the pragmatic chrono- 


iogist, and the theoretical antiquarian. Who shall say 


_—_ 


We had intended for our fourth number, to have given 
1 continuation of the sketches of Trish history; but defer 
yur animadversions on the remote, to exhibit the recent, 
ind for that end shall endeavor to give a condensed, but! 
‘lear and authentic history, of the perfidy, massacre, cor- 


yetrated—which shall be prepared in as short a time as the 
ndispensable avocations of this undertaking will admit. 


——_ 


“monumental inscriptions, subterraneous edifices, &e.°— 
It is evident their civilization surpassed the Peruvians|but the Spaniards disputed with them the right to occupation, 


Professor Rafinesque published in this city, four num- 
bers of what he entitled «The Atlantic Journal,”’—a 


a former establishment. 


A settlement was commenced there, by the French, in 1764— 


and it was surrendered by Bougainville, in April, 1767. 
England, however, continued to assert her title as original 
discoverer, and, in 1770, led to a rupture with Spain, which 
led the Spaniards to send a force to the island, to dispossess the 
English. The question was, however, settled by negotiation, in 
1774, and the islands ceded to Spain. 
During the English occupation, in 1777, by Captain Macbride, 


accordingly we see in the profound, volumi-| of the British navy, he made a complete survey of the coasts of all 
nous, and beneficial, labors of our Philosophical Society—)the islands: and the chart constructed by him, continues to be 


celebrated for its perfect accuracy. 

The interior of the islands are far from inviting or salubrious, 
“ M. Bougainville, waited there two months, and had ample op- 
portunity for examination. His report is, ‘ that the harbors are 
large, and well defended by small islands, mostly happily dis- 
posed.’ The largest vessels may ride in safety; fresh water is 
easily to be obtained; there is seldom any thunder or lightning, 
nor is the weather hot or cold to any extraordinary degree. 
Throughout the year, the nights are in general serene and fair ; 
and upon the whole, the climate is favorable to the constitution. 
The depth of the soil in the valleys is more than sufficient for 
the purpose of ploughing. Wild vegetables, in abundance, are 
found, and used as anti-scorbutics—particularly water-cresses, 
wild parsley, and celery; and there are great varieties of fish on 
the coasts—also, sea-lions, whales, and seals; but no other spe- 
cies of quadruped than a wolf-fox, was seen on shore. 
“ Since that period, they have fallen into comparative insignifi- 
cance; and for many years past little notice has been taken of 
them by any government. Ships of war, on their passage round 
Cape Horn, have occasionally touched there for supplies of water, 
&c., and South Sea whalers and other merchant vessels; but the 
navigation being little known, they have not been much frequent- 
ed, although very nearly in the track of ships homeward bound 
from the Pacific. 
“ Latterly, however, circumstances arose which induced the 
English commander-in-chief, on the South American station, (Sir 
Thomas Baker,) to send a ship of war for the purpose of reclaim- 
ing that possession, which lapse of time seemed to have rendered 
almost absolutely abandoned ; at all events, it was so considered 
by the Buenos Ayrean government, who remonstrated pretty 
strongly on the course taken. 
“In the month of December, 1832, Commander Onslow, in 
H. B. M. S. Clio, proceeded to Port Egmont, the western of the 
two principal islands, and féund on Saunder’s Island, the ruins of 
The town stood on the south side of a 


mountain, not less than six hundred feet high. The settlers bad 
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eral smaller, islands, eastward of the 
1° 14’, west; 180 miles from Cape St. Juan, and 315 from| 


| 


jare still perceptible. 
FALKLAND ISLANDS. ‘was left there, attached to a signal staff, on a spot which appear- 


extended their gardens to the westward, the remains of which 


Not finding any inhabitants, an inscription 


A dispute has arisen between the government of Buenos}ed to be Fort George, stating— that these islands had been visit- 
jed by his Britannic Majesty's ship Clio, for the purpose of exer- 
An |cising the rights of sovereignty, 23d Dec. 1832.’ 

historical sketch may, therefore, be seasonable, since we are 


“ During their stay of ten days, the boats were employed in 


better able to form opinions upon a subject, when we know some-|examining Brett’s Harbor, Byron’s Sound, Keppel’s Sound, 
thing about it. F 


ind to the westward to Point Bay, a distance of sixty miles from 


The Falkland Islands consist of two !arge, surrounded by se-| the Clio’s anchorage; they then proceeded to Berkeley Sound, 
~ 2 e ! . . . ‘7 + 
Straits of Magellan, and) ast Falkland, where they arrived early in January, 1693, and 
between lat. 51° 5', and 52° 46’, south: and in long. 57° 40’, and| anchored at Port Louis. 


“At this place, a Buenos Ayrean schooner of war was lying, 


land a small party of soldiers, under the same flag, oecupied the 
The first discovery is ascribed to Davies, the associate of/ shore, where there was an inconsiderable settlement of Buenos 


nations, by latches or thongs. Cavendish, in 1592—and in two years after, Sir R. Hawkins} Ayreans, engaged in catching wild cattle, &c., for the supply of 


All the heads described by Galindo, as well as in the 
work of Del Rio, are in profile: and present features very L 
peculiar and impressive, particularly in the length and 
curvature of the nose, and the prominency of the under , 
lip—the features altogether graceful and prepossessing. 
There are many things in the drawings, which present 
analogies with what we have experience of 
own native tribes: ¢. ¢. in some figures we discern th: 


stone hatchet, but introduced amone other emblems, and | Be 


and, in honor of Elizabeth, of England. 


he Spaniards called them Los Malvinos, and the Malvinas. 


*hiza—and some French navigators, also, named them the, 


\heave down with safety, if required. 
Captain Straham, an English navigator, in 1639, gave them the! plentiful ; and reflecting on the number of vessels passing and 
name of Falkland, in honor of Lord Falkland, which name Eng- repassing Cape Horn, and the accidents they are liable to, from 
among our|lish writers have adhered to. 


made a portial landing there, calling them Hawkins’ Maiden) such ships as occasionally touched there. 


“ Port Louis is admirably adapted for vessels to refit at, under 


~oae A) , ° . ‘ | - . . . 
In 1706, the French captain, Frazier, from St. Maloes, landed | any circumstances; it is well sheltered, and has an inner harbor 
there, and named them Malouines, after the port he sailed from. | for vessels drawing fourteen feet of water, where they might 


Water is also good and 


| . 7 
ithe tempestuous weather generally experienced off that Cape, , 
Roggewein, who passed them in 1721, called them South! tho advantage of a port of refuge becomes apparent. 


“In addition to hogs, with fow!, and rabbits, there are wild 


indicating some signification of ideas, of which the mean-|/slands of St. Louis. Cowley, who saw them only from a us- cattle and horses, and several valuable anti-scorbutics, such as 


ing is lost. “The eampum appears very conspicuous, but 
decorated with hieroglyphics, in good drawing, and’ in- 


Nothing more was heard of them till Lord Anson, on a voyage |, 





dicative of much refinement. The decorative paris of 
female dress are remarakbly eleeant. 
The article in the Literary Gazette says, « the neigh- 


‘boring country for many leagues contains the remains 


¢ of plunder to the South Sea, landed there, and took possession of 


| 


a position which he named Port Egmont, and which he describes} 


tance, in 1683, called them Persy’s Islands. icelery and parsley, which had proved highly ser: iceable to the 


rews of the whaling and sailing vessels putting in there.” 


Canapa.—Mr. Vallieres, of Three Rivers, the judge who com- 


as one of the finest harbors in the world—in which the whole|mitted Mr. Barron, the advocate, to prison, for a contempt of 
navy of England could ride secure from all winds. At two Court has been himself committed to the same prison, for the 
oa ie: ; re sheryl cigs: like offence, towards the sitting magistrates in Quarter Sessions. 
from seventeen to eighteen! yossrs, Barron and Vallieres can now, undisturbed, discuss t 


miles from the shore there are 


ne 





‘of the labors of one ancient people—lridees, reservoirs 


} 
fathoms water. propriety of the imprisonment of either of them. 
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LAW OF LIBEL. 


We find in a London paper an article which applies elsewhere,} “ That an officer who collected the reports of one hundred and seven- 
It appears that among the measures of} ty-two cases, found sixty-three individuals were killed, and ninety-six 


as well as in England. 


reform introduced in the British parliament, a committee was ap- 
pointed to inquire concerning the law of libel, which of all laws 
that exist is the most uncertain and undefined: the writer who 
animadverts on the topic, refers, feclingly, to the conductors of lenge or an offence; that Colonel Montgomery was shot in a duel about 


newspapers, and says— 


“ A great difficulty besets a newspaper conductor; his utter in- 
capacity to protect himself legally against even the most atro- 
cious slander. Every body who has, or thinks he has a right to 
complain, has a remedy, and an easy one against a journalist ;— 
but the journalist is totally destitute of protection. He may, it 
is true, and he ought to be content to meet general abuse with 
the same weapon; but what remedy has he against private slan- 
der—against charges which are calculated to ruin the individual 
character? Absolutely none. He can bring no action, because 
he has no legal identity; the journal against which law has cre- 
ated at least a dozen modes of identification for punishment, is 
nat endowed with one single faculty of appearing in any shape 
to defend itself against even the most atrocious injuries. A jour- 
nal which may be sued through its printer, its publisher, its pro- 
prietor, should have the power, also, of suing through the same 
The privileges, or rather the rights of the journalist, 
Such a provision 


parties. 
ought to be commensurate with his liabilities. 
would purify the press, by making it impossible for the raffish 
newspaper to compete with an honorable opponent, against whom 
it can no longer use poisoned weapons with impunity.” 


From the Atlas. 


“Among the committees of the House of Commons this session, 
there is none in whose proceedings the public take greater interest than 
upon the law of libel. To the press it is of essential—nay, vital import- 
ance. We were, therefore, highly gratified to learn that the Lord Chan- 
cellor had come forward on this occasion as a witness. His lordship’s 
evidence was in a very high degree interesting and instructive; not con- 
fined to the law of libel in its technical sense, but embraced generally 
the whole subject of the press, which his lordship treated in a profound 
ind statesman-like spirit. He boldly exposed the injustice and impoli- 
cy of separating the conductors of the press from the rest of the com- 
munity: and he asserted that every thing which had ¢hat effect tended, 
ro tanto, to lessen the respectability of those who resorted to that pro- 
ession; and, consequently, to impair the security of the public for the 
proper discharge of their functions. ‘To show how far this prejudice had 
gone, he mentioned the case of an editor of a newspaper prosecuting an- 
ther editor for a most foul libel, when the judge who tried the cause ob- 
served in his charge that tt was only the editor of a newspaper who had 
deen libelled, and therefore he did not think it a case for a conviction !— 
though it would have been quite an undefended cause, and the convic- 
‘ion a matter of course, if any other person had been prosecuted. 
udge, in fact, laid down that a newspaper edifor might, with impunity, 
be slandered by any one who chose to do so. His lordship afterwards 
lwelt with great force on the advantages that might be derived from in- 
creasing the channels for the diflusion of political knowlege among the 
Far from dreading the more rapid march of gene- 


T'he|son who has denounced another as a liar, or has slandered him 


a 


sees the folly in both cases is the same. Why is this? It arises 
from the imperfect system of our law. 


George Robert Fitzgerald was introduced to the King of France as an 
Irishman who had previously fought twenty fatal duels. 


were wounded ; and that your petitioner has collected several thousand 
cases, in which the disastrous terminations bear an adequate proportion. 
“ That, constituted as society at present is, the noblemen and gentle- 
men of the United Kingdom have no adequate security against a chal- 


a dog—Captain Ramsay in one, about a servant —Mr. Fetherston in one, 
about a recruit—Sterne’s father in one, about a goose—and another gen- 
tleman in one, about an ‘acre of anchovies.’ 
“ That your petitioner knows one officer who was challenged for mere- 
ly asking his opponent to enjoy a second goblet, and another who was 
compelled to fight about a pinch of snuff; that General Barry was chal- 
lenged by a Captain Smith. for declining a glass of wine with him at 
dinner, in a steam-boat, although the general had pleaded, in excuse, 
that wine invariably made his stomach sick at sea. 
“ That penal statutes and anti-duelling associations may effect much 
good with the more peaceable classes of mankind, but that, unfortunate- 
ly, there is a considerable portion of society which will insist on repara- 


accompanied by some efficient measure for enforcing reparation to offend- 
ed feeling, a grievous spirit of assassination may be reasonably looked 
for in its place. 
“ That innumerable cases might be quoted with facility, in which a 
valuable life was sacrificed to a ridiculous punctilio, or on account of an 
offence which might have been easily atoned for, had a competent tribu- 
nal been established. 
“ That Prussia, Bavaria, and other continental states have established 
Courts of Honor, for the peaceable adjustment of disputes; that a Bri- 
tish Court of Chivalry was formerly in existence, having power to en- 
force full reparation for those grievances which were of too delicate a na- 
ture for the cognizance of common law; that it could compel the defen- 
dant to take promptly on himself the lie which he had rashly or unjustly 
given, or to make such other submission as the laws of honor might 
require; that it was held before the Lord High Constable and the Earl 
Marshal, jointly, but that there having been no permanent High Con- 
stable since the execution of Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, that court 
has, unfortunately, fallen into entire disuse. 
“ That the ecclesiastical courts have power to punish offenders against 
the reputation of their suitors; and that similar jurisdiction might be 
advantageously given to some lay tribunal.” 
It certainly is a disgrace to civilization that no remedy has 
been found for offences against social life than an appeal to arms: 
for what can be more grossly absurd than that the man who re- 
ceives an unpardonable insult or injury should be called upon to 
give his adversary a chance also of killing him. If a man whose 
house had been broken open and plundered, or whose dividends 
had been appropriated by a forged warrant, should challenge the 
burglar or forger to single combat, instead of consigning him to 
the custody of the keeper of Newgate, he would be considered 
a fool or a madman; and yet, how is the folly less, when a per- 


among his friends, is politely invited to satisfy the affront, by do- 


ing his best to put a bullet through hig brains? All the world 


The adequate, the terri- 


tion, even at the risk of life; and that if the abolitio~ >f duelling be not | 


to sustain their projects by construction. 
outrages upon social obligation and public virtue, for a while 


has formed an example to other nations. 
ferred to only as volcanoes burnt out. 






FOR THE AURORA. 
Mr. Eprror, 

You will receive herewith a few articles which will explain 
themselves: one or two of them have appeared in a weekly pa- 
per, but not all of them; they are germane to the matter which 
is every body’s business, at the present day. 

SENEX. 
MY COGITATIONS. 
No. 1. 
Among memorandums made some six and twenty years ago, I 
find several on party names and on construction or constitutional 
interpretation, and on the profession compared with the practices 
of men who make politics, like law, a trade. Those memoranda 
would furnish matter for fourteen or twenty of such speeches as 
we find reported to have been spoken in public assemblies at this 
day, so consistently inconsistent is human character ! 
It was said by a close observer of public men, that the multi- 
tude of lawyers who find their way into all the representative bo- 
dies carry with them the notion and pursue the practice of twist- 
ing the constitution as they twist the common law; or treat our 
written constitution as if it was an imaginary one like that of 
England: in recent days we find a continued exemplification of 
the fact; and positive institution is constantly assailed and under- 
mined by construction or utterly perverted by precedent, in the 
sophistical manner of the common law courts. 
Three memorable examples of this preposterous perversion of 
human judgment and inconsistency, with the principles and pur- 
poses of our form of government, are— 
Ist, The Hartford Convention. 
2d. Nullification. 
3d. The institution which substitutes paper for money. 
The authors and actors in these special transactions pretended 
The first two of those 


blazed like Etna in its eruption, and threatened to overturn the 


fabric of a government which has commanded the admiration and 


But they are now re- 


The paper system is now the only public disturber, and source 


of disorder and disquiet; but its excesses are so extravagant, its 
doings are so overdone, that the bane has proved to be its own 
antidote; like violent governments which are said to govern too 
much the action of the paper governor, has been too violent, too con- 
fident, too audacious, too naked and odious, to be durable or to be 
endured: the attempt at a general conflagration, has failed; like 
the eruptions of Vesuvius, it has produced great ruin, and threat- 
ened to overwhelm several great cities: the mischief done, has 
been but partial,—it has ruined many who were not guarded 
against it by past experience, or by timely warning; and already 
the heat has abated, and those who had abandoned their first love, 





vulk of the people. 


ral intelligence, and a closer approximation of the lower with the higher 
‘lasses in knowlege and acquirements, he insisted that the only danger 


was, not of the people learning too much, but of their knowing too Lit- 
‘le. He treated the interest which the people took in the political con- 
cerns of the state as no less beneficial to their rulers than to themselves; 
and he insisted that it was absolutely essential to a sound system of go- 
vernment that the people should study political subjects, as it was only 
‘y such means they could be enabled to think for themselves, instead of 
f permitting others to think for them—not according to truth and to the 
interests of the people, but according to their own individual and sel- 
ish views. He believed the ill-disposed to form a very insignificant por- 
ion of the community ; the bulk are innocently and morally disposed, 
ind under proper guidance, always ready to promote the public good 
‘Indeed,’ said his lordship, ‘I have had much intercourse with the peo- 
ple of all classes, from-the very lowest to the middle ranks, and I never 
entertained the least fear of them, even when most excited. I never 
‘ave known things in a state in which I had any fear of the people, ei- 
‘ier of their morals or their loyalty, or that peaceable disposition which 
's natural to Englishmen; and those only can be afraid of them who, 
infortunately for both parties, are exceedingly ignorant of the national 
haracter.’”’ 





DUELLING. 

A gentleman, of the name of Hamilton, has presented a_peti- 
ion to the British House of Commons; some extracts from which 
‘ppear in a London paper, with remarks, which we present with- 
out comment, 


“ That the grievous extent to which duelling is and has been prac- 
ised can only be correctly ascertained pon a due examination of re- 


remark on the misfortune of the plundered person. 
no punishment for disgracing a man before a whole company by 
calling him a liar; nor for whispering away his character in se- 
lect parties or fashionable clubs. The subject seems too minute 
and various for legal] visitation: but surely it would not be diffi- 
cult for society to protect itself by a reasonable instead of an ab- 
surd remedy. Let the man who calls another a liar be marked 
as a scamp, inadmissible into any company unless he adduces 
proofs not only of the lie, but that the lie was of that infamous 
kind which made a public denunciation of it warrantable; in 
which case let the liar suffer the penalty of exclusion. Let the 
dastardly slanderer be shunned as much as the unhappy beings 
Let society, in 





who are charged with unmentionable crimes. 
fact, punish the man whose conduct to another now provokes a 
duel with the same or greater ignominy than is inflicted on him 
whom it now compels to fight, and the system, which is more stu- 
pidly barbarous in its principle than it is cruelly barbarous in its 
consequences, will soon become extinguished. 


In a Number of the Westminster Review, we find the follow- 
ing pithy paragraph :— 

“ There is a science, of which the more it is studied, the less 
there is known; a science, consequently, which is the gift of Na- 

















corded cases; that your petitioner can produce four modern newspapers, 
‘which twelve fatal meetings were announced; that before Captain 


Sandys shot Mr. Kernan in the side, he had already killed or wounded |Made ; and woodcocks, inasmuch as the quantity is not increased 
by human art. 
to waich it extends, is the tory side of the House of Commons. 


“uirteen adversaries in as many combats; that Major Spread challenged 


“ght officers, and wounded four of them upon a single day; and that 





ture, in certain places, like the faculty of producing the finer 
wines. It resembles poetry, in that its possessors are born not 


ble punishment awarded to burglary and forgery, is felt to be ex- 
piation for the crime, and takes away all possibility of ridiculous 
But there is 


begin to perceive how much they had been cheated—and how 
artificial (to say nothing more) were the causes which excited 
their fear and their momentary abandonment of the old bulwark 
of safety, liberty, and prosperity. 

Very soon the people will reason coolly on what has been done 
by the paper machinery. They will test the pretext set up for 
its support—they will trace the matter to its foundation ; and the 
very violence which threatened to overwhelm the administration 
and destroy the blessing of representative government, will lead 
to a better understanding of public interests, and of the danger 
and afflictions which must follow the subjection of constitutional 
and moral laws, to the unfeeling and sordid passions of men who 
riot over all reason, through a system incompatible with the equa- 
lity asserted in the Declaration of Independence, and the conser- 
vative rights of property, industry, and private happiness. 

The paper system is directly, explicitly, and unequivocally, a 
violation of the constitution of the United States. 

It is a tax upon the people without their consent. 
assumes, and avows the right to purchase the press, which it em- 
ployes in calumny and disparagement of the people’s elected re- 


It openly 


presentatives. 

The struggle which it has openly set itself up to maintain 
against the government and the people, is among the most daring, 
dangerous, and desperate in the history of nations. 

The effect most striking in this struggle is the success with 
which that branch of the government which had been expected 
would be the most sedate and conservative, has been perverted 
from its original design and sacrificed to the most odious of all 
human passions, a vicious and unrighteous selfishness—the odious 








This science is Political Economy, and the limit 


passion of revenge—and depreciated in the eyes and affections of 


** | all temperate and reasonable men. 
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THE COINAGE. 


The laws which have restored the coinage to its wholesome 
state, are now so important that we put them upon our record for 
reference; our readers to take a practical interest in the coinage, 
should resort to the very simplest means of ascertaining what is 


called par; the word means equal; and the surest means of as-| 
certaining par, is to reduce either species to pure grains; we have | 


the grains of a dollar, which are equal to 100 cents; a like num- 
ber of grains of gold, multiplied by 16 give the ratio of gold— 
and render all computations simple. 


Laws of the United States passed at the first Session of the 
twenty-third Congress. 


AN ACT concerning the gold coins of the United States, and 
for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America, in Congress assembled, That the gold coins 
of the United States shall contain the following quantities of metal, that 
is to say: each Eagle shall contain two hundred and thirty-two grains of 
pure gold, and one hundred and fifty-eight grains of standard gold ; each 

uarter Eagle shall contain fifty-eight grains of pure gold, and sixty- 


our and a-half grains of standard gold; every such Eagle shall be of the | 


value of ten dollars; every such half Eagle shall be of the value of five | 


On the face, the new coins will be readily distinguished, by a head of 
Liberty, disencumbered of a cap. 

On the reverse, the surplus motto, “ E Pluribus Unum,” which for 
many years has occupied a portion of the disk above the figure of the 
Eagle, is now omitted. 

These changes, independently of the facility to be derived from them, 
in distinguishing the future from the past emissions of our gold coins, 
jare recommended by a nearer adherence to the provisions of the law, as 
| well as by the rules of taste and classic authority, The views in these 
respects, presented in my communication of the 9th ult., having met 
your approbation, will, I doubt not, be sustained by the judgment of the 
public. 

In regard to the omission of the motto above referred to, the same im- 
provement was introduced in the quarter dollar in 1831, the subject hav- 
ing, by communication of the 29th January of that year, been submitted 
to the President, through the Department, and approved. 


135 grains, and the Quarter 674 grains. The Eagle under the present 


644 grains. ‘These weights are recited because desirable to be kept in 
mind, rather than as affording a farther criterion of distinction between 
two classes of coins—since an inspection, much more cursory than that 
of weighing, will distinguish them by the preceding characteristics. 
The Eagle and Half Eagle of the new coinage will be less in diame- 





dollars; and every such quarter Eagle shall be of the value of two dol-| tet than those of the former emissions, and that in a greater proportion 
lars and fifty cents; and the said gold coins shall be receivable in all pay-|than the diminution of weight would indicate. This, however, though 


ments, when of full weight, according totheir respective values: and when 
of less than full weight, at less values, proportioned to their respective 
actual weights. 


Sec.2. And be it further enacted, That all standard gold and silver 
deposited for coinage after the thirtieth day of June next, shall be paid 
forin coin under the Secretary of the Treasury within five days from 
the making of such deposit, deducting from the amount of said deposit 
of gold and silver one half of one per centum. Provided, That no de- 
duction shall be made unless said advance be required by such depositor 
within forty days. 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That all gold coins of the United 


a decided amendment of our coinage, is of less value as a distinctive 
mark, since the comparison would require the presence of coin of both 
classes. 
I have the honor to be, 
With great respect, 
Your obt. servant, 
SAML. MOORE, 
Director of the Mint. 
Hon, Lev: Wooprvry, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 





States mixed anterior to the thirty-first day of July next, shall be re- 
ceivable in all payments at the rate of ninety-four and eight-tenths of a! 
cent per pennyweight. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the better to secure a con-| 
formity of the said gold coins to their respective standards as aforesaid, | 
from every separate mass of standard gold which shall be made into| 
coins at the said mint, there shall be taken, set apart by the Treasurer| 
and reserved in his custody, a certain number of pieces, not less than | 
three, and that once in every year the pieces so set apart and reserved, | 
shall be assayed under the inspection of the officers, and at the time, and | 
in the manner now provided by law, and, if it shall be found that the | 
gold so assayed, shall not be inferior to the said standard hereinbefore de- 
clared, more than one part in three hundred and eighty-four in fineness, | 
and one part in five hundred in weight, the officer or oflicers of said | 
mint whom it may concern, shall be held excusable; but if any greater 
inferiority shall appear, if shall be certified to the President of the United 
States, and if he shall so decide, the said officer or officers shall be there- 
after disqualified to hold their respective offices: Provided, hat, in 
making any delivery of coin at the mint in payment of a deposit, the 
weight thereof shall be found defective, the officer concerned shall be 
responsible to the owner for the full weight, if claimed at the time of de- 
livery. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That this act shall be in force 
from and after the 31st day of July, in the year 1834. 

Approved, June 28, 1834 
AN ACT regulating the value of certain foreign gold coins within the 

United States. : 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That, from and after 
the thirty-first day of July next, the following gold coins shall pass as 
current as money within the United States, and be receivable in all pay- 





» . : . happ 
ments by weight for the payment of all debts and demands, at the fates |stone, Mr. Hunt, (who you may remember as a star singer with | he 


following, that is to say: the gold coins of Great Britain, Portugal, and | 
Brazil, at not less than twenty-two carats fine, at the rate of ninety-four 
cents and eight-tenths of a cent per pennyweight; the gold coins of! 
France, nine-tenths fine, at the rate of ninety-three cents and one-tenth) | 
of accent per pennyweight; and the gold coins of Spain, Mexico, and | 
Columbia, of the fineness of twenty carats, three grains and seven-six- | 
teenths of a grain, at the rate of eighty-nine cents and nine-tenths of 
a cent per penny weight. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to cause assays of the aforesaid gold coins, 
made current by this act, to be had at the mint of the United States at 
least once every year, and to make a report of the result thereof to Con- 
gress. 


Approved, June 28, 1834 











| 
| 
| 
NEW GOLD COINS. 
Treasury Der arTMent, 
August 2d, 1834. 

The annexed letter will enable the public readily to distingnish the 
new from the old coins. 

As the date could not, by law, be altered, but the cap and motto might 
be legally omitted, and would serve plainly to distinguish the new im- 
pression, that course has been adopted at the mint till the commencement 
of the next year, when the motto will probably be restored, and the date 
of the new year, instead of the omission of the motto, will be found suf. 
ficient to indicate the change in the coin. 


| 
| 


Mint or Tur Uniren Srares, 
Philadelphia, Ist of Aug. 1834. 
Str—I have the honor to inform the Department, that the coinage of 
gold, accorving to the new rates of gold to silver, commenced this morn 
ing, being the earliest day permitted by the provisions of the act. 
In making this communication, it may be satisfactory to recur to the 
peculiarities by which the new gold coins are to be distinguished from 
those of former issues. They are the following: 





From the New York Times. 
THE THEATRE—A LONDON LETTER. 


“The players are for the most part indifferent; with the excep- 
tion of some of the comedy people—Dowton, Farren, and Liston, 
(not as comical as he used to be,) there is none of note; Elliston 
is gone, Kemble is away, and no one to supply the place of either; 
Macready is the only person in tragedy, and he is affected and ec- 
centric. Braham’s voice is nearly gone. Wilson is a rising sing- 
er, with a soft beautiful pipe, and sings some of the Scotch bal- 
lads, for which Sinclair used to be celebrated, with much effect: 
H. Phillips is a very fine bass singer, but there are others who) 
may almost dispute the palm with him—Bedford is one of these. 
Miss Shireff and Miss Inverarity (lately married) are sweet vo-| 
calists, and very much liked. Miss Phillips is a delightful ac-| 
tress both in tragedy and comedy, (Mrs. Haller, Lady Teazle,| 
&c.,) and one of the most lady-like, gentle, and respectable girls} 
[ ever saw—I think her quite an ornament to her profession. She| 
visits America this fall, and I have no doubt will charm you all. | 
I hope she may be received as she deserves; she is really a fine! 
specimen of talent, beauty, and propriety. Sheridan Knowles I) 
need not describe; his plays you know, and his acting will speak 
for itself, when before you. Four clever people have been en. 
gaged for the Philadelphia boards—Miss Pelham, Miss Elphin-| 


Gilfert at the Bowery some years ago,) and Mr. Burton, a capital 
low comedian—so that in genteel comedy, youthful tragedy, par-| 
tial opera, and low comedy, the city of brotherly love will be | 
strong. The stars, of course, will stand on their own ground. I 
think the provision for next season very good. Matthews, alone, 
isa host. The ladies are pretty, and the gentlemen good look-| 
ing, and that is something, let me tell you, in the world’s eye. 

“Poor Laporte is in jail. The fate of the Italian Opera hangs 
by a hair!—no, a rotten thread !—which is in the hands of two or 
three booksellers, who can snap it whenever they please. Such! 
has been the case for at least a hundred years. The nightly cash 
receipts have rarely been £100; and yet you talk of an Italian 
Opera in America. [ have neither spacc nor time to inform you} 
how the matter is managed, and the shifts and perils they are put| 
to, to get through a night’s performance; but it is worth know- 
ing, and you shall be told at no distant day.” 





THOMAS LAW. 


Tuomas Law, the successful regenerator of society and bene- 
factor of mankind, has paid the common debt of nature. He was 
a native of England, and would be to any country an honor. Af- 
ter living half a century in the civil service of the English East 
India Company, he relinquished the high eminence to which his 


The Eagle of the former issues weighs 270 grains, the Half Eagle 


tablished church; and another brother, was that Mr. Law, who 
was the principal counsel of Hastings during his impeachment, 
who, for his zeal and ability on that occasion, was created a peer, 
and is well known in legal history as Lord Ellenborough. Not- 
withstanding those powerful connexions, Mr. Law was persecuted 
jn England, but still maintained that calm dignity of his nature 
which had distinguished him in his various trusts in India—where 
he was the great promoter of what was called the Mockurerry 
system, which wrested from the imperial power the exclusive 
title to the soil, and vested in the occupant land-holders the fee- 
simple of the soil which they held before at the caprice of 
power. 

He was the author of this signal measure of political justice; 
he sought, at the same time, to establish trial by jury among the 
natives of India, and pleaded the existence in the ancient insti- 


law, will weigh 258 grains, the Half Eagle 129 grains, and the Quarter | tutions of the Hindoos, of a judicial process in strict analogy with 


the trial by jury. 

At that period, Mr. Law was deemed, by those stately men, 
who from a little eminence look down upon better men, as a mere 
enthusiast: the lawyers of the Supreme Court, sported with the 
venerable benefactor of his species, treating his humanity and his 
projects with that derision which is so characteristic of the lin. 
guists in law jargon. 

It is true they were exposed, and their pragmatic ignorance 
held up to merited scorn; and a proud triumph awaited the be- 
nevolent philosophy of Thomas Law, in the actual establishment 
of jury trial, not in Bengal, indeed, but in Ceylon, where a kin- 
dred spirit honestly made the experiment, and realized the bless- 
ings to the natives of that island, which Mr. Law sought to plant 
over all Hindustan. 

The virtues which gave energy in effort, and composure under 
the illusions of angry ignorance which were brought to bear on 
him, were not adapted to obtain quiet and security for one of the 
mildest and best men that ever adorned society, and he took re- 
fuge, with his virtues, in the bosom of the American republic, 
and made Washington the place of his abode. 

He is beyond the world’s adversity and the sneers of malevo- 
|lence, and it would be unbecoming now to notice the injuries ot 
‘him who himself never complained. It is on his virtues, and the 
/actions which honor the species, we should prefer to dwell, if any 
| effort short of a detailed history could do him justice, 
| The writer of this article had the honor of his friendship whe: 
he held the third place in the greatest existing empire; and then, 
as to his latest day, he was the mild, kind, enthusiastic, benevo- 
lent, and unaffected man, which made him, in the neighborhood 
of his last years’ residence, the beloved and the esteemed of al! 





who knew him. 


—_——— 


Co.umeta.—Captain Beckman, of the brig Montilla, arrived at this 
port yesterday, in 26 days from Carthagena, with files of Bogota papers 
to the 15th of June. ‘The particulars of the destructive earthquakes at 
St. Martha, published in this paper yesterday, via Boston are con 
firmed. 

The Columbian republic, under the auspices of Santander and Mos 
quera, is onward in the March of prosperity—peaceful, tranquil an! 
y. 
ie Congress of New Granada has issued a decree authorizing th 
President to receive proposals for the construction of a rail-road, or eve! 
a carriage road, across the isthmus of Panama from the Atlantic to tle 
Pacific, provided always that it be commenced at the farthest within tw 
years. ‘I'he contractor is to receive as a remuneration the tolls on the 
road foraterm of years—from 10 to 50—according to the description o! 
road he may make. He is farther to receive 20,000 acres of land in the 
Isthmus, which shail be free from all taxes except local ones for the pe 
riod of twenty years, and the occupants of which shall be ro frou 
all military duty, except in case of actual invasion. The lands thus 
granted, however, must be settled in one year from the date of the grant 
President Santander invites proposals for the construction of this roa! 
trom Columbians or foreigners. 

Another tariff of duty has been again enacted for New Granada. On 
of the most important provisions is that Granadean vessels coming fror 
foreign ports and not exceeding 100 tons burthen, shall pay a tonnage 
duty of 4 reals per ton, whilst toreign vessels shall pay 8 reals.— Vess's 
of either class having entered one port and paid tonnage duty there, sbe 
not pay another duty on entering another port. Foreign vessels ove’ 
100 tons and less than 300, shall pay for the excess above the first hun 
dred at the rate of 4 reals per ton. Granadean vessels are alone allowe’ 
to engage in the home trade. Whale ships putting into Panama for 
supplies are exempt from tonnage or anchorage duties. A great variet} 
of articles are charged with specitic duties; five percent additional beint 
charged if the goods are imported in foreign vessels. Others are at 
ranged into six classes, and each class is subject toa duty of so uc 
per cent, ranging from 12 to 25 percent, if imported in Granadean ves 
sels, or 17 to 32 in foreign. No variation of duties occurs, whethet 
goods are imported from Europe, Asia, the United States, or Europea" 
Colonies in America. The importation of Tobacco, except in the form 
of snuff, is prohibited; also rum, sugar, molasses, cocoa, coffee, indigo 
and aniseed. With regard to these articles, however, except tobace? 
and rum, the prohibition dors not extend to Panama, provided they : 
for consumption, of the inhabitants of the Isthmus, or for transit. _/*" 





length of service, exalted reputation, his effective social services, 
and his long experience entitled him; and returned to Europe at 
a period when the frenzy of affrighted monarchists contemplated 


every man as an enemy who was not a slave. His father and 


brother, one was an archbishop and the other a bishop of the es-} 


goods not prohibited can be introduced in the authorized ports of ue 
Isthmus, without paying either tonnage or transit duty, provided thes 
actually are passed across the Isthmus, in either direction. Any foreig 
goods may be introduced into the port of Panama for the purpose of ~ 
portation, without the payment of import dut ies, and may remain iN) ~ 
| posit at the Custom House, the depositors paying 3 per cent for the lu 

year 2 per cent for the second, and 1 for the third. 
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NOT ABILIA. 


The statues and busts of the Senators, Marshals, and other great 
officers of the Empire, which at the time of the Restoration were removed 
into the store rooms of the Louvre, have been sent to the Historical Mu- 
seum at Versailles. 

From 1690 to 1821 inclusive, the bullion furnished by the Mexican 
mines, amounted in round numbers to about four hundred millions of 
pounds sterling, of which the gold was somewhat more than one twen- 
tieth. 

Pope translated the Iliad in a tower at Stanton Harcourt, near Ox- 
ford. His Essay on Man, he wrote in a little room adjoining the 
Thames, at the back of Lord Bolingbroke’s house, at Battersea. 

The number of illegitimate children born in England and Wales in 
1830 was, males 10,147; females 9892 ; total 20,039. 





POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


NOTES RELATING TO THE GOLD AND SILVER 
COINAGE. 

{ This article, like that published in No. 1., was printed and circulated privately 
in 1831-2, with the object of inducing reflexion and more correct ideas than prevailed 
at that time in the Treasury reports, and the debates in both chambers of Congress ; 
it is republished to extend the same reasonings over a more ainple field.} 


January, 1832. 
For several years past, inquiries have been instituted into the state of 
the coin. Discussions have taken place in —— reports have been 
made by committees of both houses, and by the aoe? Gee 
and the aid of private citizens has been laudably furnished. But all 
have failed to produce a uniformity of opinion, and nothing has been 


one. 

On the first view this result is unaccountable, and the more so, when 
the unmeasured antiquity of money, its simplicity, and wonderful utility 
are considered. But when the subject is analized, it is found to be in- 
volved in a technical jargon, which, in common with all other branches 
of political economy, produces confusion. The misapplication of words, 
the false pride of systems or system worshippers, the influence of in- 
veterate habits on weak men, who fear to be supposed ignorant of to- 
pics on which they have professed to teach, and which every one pre- 
tends to understand because it belongs to every body’s business; these 
and other causes that are obvious, lead to produce and to strengthen the 
errors in which one of the wisest of human inventions is involved. 

The intention of this brief essay is to examine some of the causes 
which obscure the nature and importance of money, without suggesting 
any new system or contesting with any party; proposing no more than 
to mark the causes which have operated to render a very plain subject 
uncertain, to the man of experience in the world almost as much as to 
the novice. 

Dr. Watts, in his logic, recommends that “ when strong and rooted 
prejudices have established some word or phrase, and long used it to 
express some mistaken notion, or to unite some inconsistent ideas, then 
it is much easier to induce men to seek truth by indulging the use of 
those words and phrases, taking care to accompany the use with an ex- 
planation of their proper sense, and thus make the very errors the me- 
dium of their own correction.” 

The language of the coinage was simple when one metal only was 
used for money, which was the case in ancient Rome and modern En- 
gland ; the introduction of the second metal, and the adjustment of their 
proportions, afforded the first temptations to tamper with the coin. The 
covetousness of princes and ministers of state, and the avarice of those 
who traded in money, produced abuses and great afflictions, and gave 
rise to that jargon which has involved it in mystery. The spirit of 
system, in, what by a strange but consistent contradiction is called, the 
Science of Political Economy, has finished the mischief. Heretofore 
the word science was understood to signify knowlege founded on demon- 
stration; but this modern science affords no fixed principles, no demon- 
strations, and involves money in such ambiguity, as in a measure to 
disparage the human understanding. It would occupy more time and 
space than can be allotted to this essay, to enumerate and discuss at 
large the errors and causes of uncertainty which prevail in relation to 
money. Some detached parts, most pernicious in common usage, and 
erroneous in application, will be pointed out; and perhaps some argu- 
ment of history or experience offered to revive a correct appreciation of 
the subject. 

Among the words selected from the common language, are wealth, 
riches, money, standard, and value. The three first in various ways 
confounded, though distinct in signification ; the two latter mischievously 
misunderstood, but above all the last, the prolific agent of endless mis- 
apprehension. 

A work published about the epoch of American Independence, has 
been ever since the fruitful source of this increasing evil, and some no- 
tice of it may afford means by which to reveal the causes of confusion. 
It is entitled An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of 
Nations, by Adam Smith, and has furnished texts for some thousands of 
volumes, which continue to perplex and confuse the world, as did the 
scholastic subtleties of former ages. The great bulk of reading men 
profess to admire and to understand this oracular work ; his disciples 
hold him up as the alchemists worshipped Albertus Magnus and Julius 
Firmicus in the thirteenth century, who, like Smith—*taught an art 
without art; whose principles were errors, and whose eloquence was de- 
lusion.” 

It is not necessary to go beyond the title of Smith’s work, to find 
matter for the exposition of error on the very subject which has invited 
these considerations, as well as contradiction in the terms used to desig- 
nate the object of its promulgation. The title promises to explain the 


quires only into the means by which a government shall obtain the 
largest revenue, the opulent their rents, and the nation, that is the pro- 
ductive classes, labour most and live upon the least wages. 

The chapters of the book itself appear to have come together by ac- 
cident, and begin in the middle of the subject; no attempt is made to 
define wealth till the opening of the fourth book and page 298. But 
the definition when given even there is erroneous, and carries with it the 
confusion of ideas characteristic of the work. It is in these words— 
“ That wealth consists of money, or gold and silver, is a popular notion, 
which naturally arises out of the double function of money as the instru- 
ment of commerce and the measure of value.” 

Here the author cautiously steps over a definition and transfers it to a 
wg ee notion ; he says it is natural to adopt that notion popularly ; but 

e does not assert it, though he gives a very correct idea of the uses to 
which money is applied, as the instrument of exchange and the measure 
of value. Yet though he does not corroborate nor deny this natural 
popular notion, in a subsequent page he hints more than a doubt of its 
correctness, in a sort of parable—‘‘ A Tartar prince, the son of Jenghis 
Khan, in whose country money was unknown, asked a French mis- 
sionary if there were plenty of sheep and oxen in France; that his 
view in this inquiry, was to know if France was rich enough to be worth 
conquering.” ‘The author adds, “perhaps there was more truth in the 
Tartar’s idea, than in that of the Spaniards, who consider wealth to 
consist of gold and silver.” So that the popular notion of wealth was 
perhaps erroneous, and the Tartar’s notion had perhaps more truth in 
it. And this is the definition of wealth by the oracle of half a century 
on the policy of nations! 

But in this circumlocutory definition, the word rich is introduced, and 
as it happens, in its correct sense, as all goods, gold, silver, cattle, pro- 
perly constitute riches, but are not more than the means by which men 
are made wealthy, that is happy. Wealth is only the enjoyment of 
possessions, in security, health, and contentment. Garnier and Jay in 
their versions of Smith’s work, use riches where Smith uses wealth, as 
riche en argent—riche en betail—richesses for opulence—nager dans 
les richesses, to swim in riches. 

Perhaps these exemplifications may suffice for the words wealth and 
riches, and for money as to its mere uses, and composing part of the 
social riches itself, as well as being the instrument by which other things 
are measured in exchange. But it may be here remarked, that a treatise 
on the happiness, or the nature and cause of the happiness of a nation, 
cannot be expected under any government where the people who com- 
pose the nation are cut up into orders, bowed down by hierarchies, and 
inordinately extravagant institutions, debts, and taxes. This can be 
done only in a nation where the people are free and equal, and hold 
a direct control over their agents, that the wealth, that is the happi- 
ness of the nation, and there alone can it be expected to be re- 
garded or fairly examined. Smith’s work, is therefore, a cheat upon 
the world,—but most of all, upon the people of England. To in- 
quire into the causes of wealth, or its nature under a monarchy, 
would be to expose the causes of the absence of happiness, and to 
expose the vicious nature of the institutions. Such topics, therefore, 
necessarily escape under the equivocal construction of words. The 
nature of Smith’s ideas may be found in his definition of political 
economy, which he describes to be the science of the legislator or states- 
man, having two objects. 1. To provide a plentiful revenue. 2. To 
enable the people to provide for themselves. But so far as concerns the 
people, unless how to distribute their labor, the topic remains untouched, 
and the revenue of the governing power and the rich engrosses all; the 
men who compose the nation are deemed no more concerned in the 
nature or cause of wealth than the spinning jenny. 

But to return to the principal object, money and its connected terms 
standard and value. Some idea of the antiquity of monies may aid to 
compare its immeasurable duration with the uncertainty in which its 
nature has been plunged. The most ancient nations, Phenicians, Hin- 
doos, Egyptians, Assyrians, Persians, Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans, 
coined money of gold and silver. No history goes so far back as to trace 
its origin; its existence in use and in legal obligation, is coeval with the 
earliest annals. I[n all nations money was a weight as well as an equi- 
valent in exchange, and in both uses had the same denomination; the 
mina, drachma, shekel, and ounce or things similar, were common to 
them all, and some retain the double use and denomination to this day. 
Money then was a double standard according to the earliest history; as 
a weight it measured quantity; as a coin it measured the proportion be- 
tween things to be exchanged, or estimated if to be exchanged in future, 
and the pieces of coin paid or payable for the object of purchase was 
the value measured by the standard. 

The idea of a standard of the precious metals has been sigularly and 
incautiously disparaged, nay disputed; by a strange confusion of ideas 
money, has been described as merchandize, and as such, fluctuating in 
its value; that there is no standard. because nothing in nature is invari- 
able; by such logic as this nothing is certain; a circle may be called a 
square, and a cylinder a prism, because a circle may be inscribed within 
a square, and a prism within acylinder. It has been said “ money is no 
standard, for gold and silver are merchandize and vary in price, and 
how can that be a standard, fired, and invariable, which is liable to 
alteration in price.” Now this kind of argumentation is in a circle; it 
is a misuse of the meaning of words; and overlooks the very purpose 
and the effect contemplated by the invention of money. Take it in this 
simple point of view—it is determined that an ounce troy of pure gold 
shall he a unit of reference; that for things of lesser use, parts of an 
ounce of pure gold be employed to purchase or pay ; for larger, a pro- 
portional number of ounces. ‘Those principles being fixed and accepted 
in law and use, an ounce is a standard; it is an invariable standard ; it is 
universally accepted, as the quantity by weight and purity is desired 
and given or received in exchange; and the ounce remains unaltered, 
whatever may be the abundance or scarcity of the metals, the object 
being to know to a certainty what is given and for what it is received. 





nature of the wealth of nations. In whatever sense the author may 
have intended the words, the obvious meaning of the terms is not any 
where realized throughout the work; it would have been necessary in 
order to explain the cause, to explain the nature of wealth; neither is 
done. If it were supposable that the nature and cause, and wealth itself 
were explained, still the exposition would not, as is implied by the title, 
comprehend all nations. It takes into contemplation only one nation, 
and by a singular but consistent contradition, it argues against the 
whole experience of that nation; and if his theory could possibly be 
adopted, must utterly destroy the foundations upon which an ialend 
naturally deficient of productions, has become not merely the most pro- 
ductive and opulent, but the most powerful nation of Europe. It is im- 
possible to refute this character of this famous work. 

In the word wealth, in its genuine English signification, as expressed 
in the word commonwealth, or as in the Saxon waleth, from which it is 
derived, the meaning answers to being well, happy, prosperous, possess- 
ing abundance in security. The idea expressed by a work of the Mar- 
quis Chastellux, De la Felicite publique, or that of Mnratori, Della 
publica felicita, would give the true meaning of the sealth of nations 
But public happiness has no concern in the work of Smith; which in- 


But a spirit of candor, divested of the prejudice of an over confidence, 
|would soon overcome these misapprehensions. In all departments 
of human knowlege meriting to be denominated science, it was a 
necessary principle to refer to some fixed object of a determinate 
icharacter, and constant and uniform in itself; thus beginning with 
jextension, the inch, the foot, the yard were devised, and as the 
foot of one man was not always the length of another, one was fixed 
upon which was to remain as a permanent standard, to be always 
referred to: the principle was extended to geography, and certain 
numbers of the unit of measure were denominated a mile, a league, a 
degree, all of them being no more than determined numbers of the pri- 
mitive unit, whether inch or foot; geometry adopted it to measure de- 
grees and angles; it was made to conform even to invisible time, by a 
mechanical determination of instants into quantities, named minutes, 
hours, days; in the exchange of things whose capacity was susceptible 
of measurement, vessels were contrived and established for liquids and 
other frangible,things, as the pint, the quart, the gallon. What device 





could be more wise or powerfully useful than that which employed the 
agency of a production of nature, rare, indestructible by fire, untar 
nished by the atmosphere, susceptible of forms by art, not unitable in its 
properties ; what invention, nevertheless, coulu be mere simple than that 





of which some sage should have said—“ Here my fellow citizens, is an 
article presented by the bounty of nature, of so pure a consistence, that 
it is coveted by all civilized men: let us imitate the principles of science 
and make an ounce of gold our unit; those who collect it by grains in 
the washings of the mountains, give it away for small considerations, 
and in unequal quantities, let us fix a rule and a law, that gold shall be 
rated in ounces, and whether the ounce be subdivided or accumulated in 
large quantities, let the reference of quantity always be to an ounce; 
give smaller parts or greater quantities names expressive of proportional 
weights, let us see that the standard be pure and samined, and when 
we possess property, or wish to sell or to buy, we can exactly know the 
value of the object by referring to this standard.” 

Such must have been the course of thought and action which created 
money, and an invariable standard. The modifications which took 
place in subsequent times, do not alter the inappreciable utility of money 
coined in conformity with a proclaimed standard. It has been said in- 
considerately the standard varies with abundance or scarcity. We must 
be pardoned for saying this is a misapprehension, since it amounts only 
to this, that the quantity may vary in a given country at times. This 
is the source of much misapprehension, the object of a standard is to 
render always certain the quantity of coin for which a commodity may 
be obtained. ‘The ounce is always an ounce whether in Japan or Paris, 
London or Amsterdam ; and if the ounce be not a weight at Japan, the 
quantity contained in it must bear a proportion to some weight of that 
country. The consideration of scarcity does not diminish the weight of 
an ounce, nor the purity of the coin pe Par is established as composed of 
fractional parts of that ounce; it still measures price and designates 
value, whatever may be the vicissitudes of commerce or exchange. The 
idea of variability of the standard is therefore a misapprehension, and 
presumes upon the fluctuation in one country; but if it be considered 
that money of gold and silver are of universal demand, the strictness of 
the adherence to a standard, is the more essential even to guard against 
disadvantages which would be the consequence of no standard being 
fixed; which must be governed, not by the laws of any one nation, 
but by the estimation in which the metals are held by all the world; 
operating like fluids agitated, which in some places for a moment rise in 
high waves, but as certainly return to the level which is the law of their 
nature. 

Our own laws are in conformity with these universal and eternal 
principles. The nations of antiquity held money to be so essential to the 
prosperity of society and to property generally, that they invested the 
coinage with a sacred character. The Hindoos, Phenicians, Hebrews, 
Greeks, and Romans, caused the emblems of religion to be stamped on 
their coins, many of which, after the lapse of many ages, are still extant: 
they conducted the coinage in the domes consecrated to religion; the 
shrines of Minerva and of Jupiter were the workshops and the treasu- 
ries of Greece; the tabernacle at Jerusalem; in Rome the temple of Juno 
was the site of the coinage, whence called Juno moneta, or of the unit 
or standard 

Nor were the penalties consequent on the abasement or false coinage 
less significant of the all important character of a pure coinage. The 
Egyptians sentenced those who were convicted to have their hands cut 
off. The Romans caused them to be cast to wild beasts to be devoured. 
A few years only have elapsed since a woman was burnt at a stake in 
the streets of London for false coining. Let us look to our own laws, 
for these cases have been cited only to enforce more effectually the 
solemn importance of the coinage. Passing it may be observed, and may 
serve as an answer to all that has been written concerning usury—that 
the restriction upon usury was founded on the same principle—the ex- 
action of a greater amount than the current value of the coin, being the 
same in effect, whether by exacting more in exchange or debasing to a 
like amount by adulteration. 

Another property of money, besides the measure of value in ex- 
change, is to measure the value of usefulness or utility in the arts; and 
the laws against usury have in view this other great benefit ; that it pro- 
tects the man who has genius or skill in art for his estate, against those 
who have money and may have no other quality or qualification ; it is 
to prevent the man of labor from becoming the slave of him who is rich, 
that the usury laws fix a rate beyond which the lender of money shal! 
not impose on the borrower, and the limitation appears to have been 
governed by an estimation of the profits on money and labor united ; 
where the profits equal 24 per cent, as formerly in India, common in 
terest was one half, or 12 per cent; in England interest is limitted to 5 

ver cent, as the profits are considered as equal to ten per cent. Usury 
bee therefore are a protection for the poor and indispensable against 
the oppression of the rich. 

Our own laws place the crime of false coinage in the same heinous 
rank with treason and murder. The constitution of the United States, 
art. I, §8, says ‘congress shall have the (exclusive) right to coin money, 
regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coins ; and to fix the standards 
of weights and measures.” The authority to fix value incident to the 
coinage meant no more than to fix the weight of pure metal; but the 
disciples of Smith do not so recognise it; value according to them bein 
the presumed amount of labor which it would procure; a standar 
which differs materially in every country and climate, value being 
wholly determined by weight and purity, and the relation between the 
metals determined by the general circulation of the world; whereas 
labor is not of the same price in any two nationson the globe. Congress 
cannot, by law, cause half an ounce of silver to be issued as a dollar, 
and say fifteen of such pieces shall be equivalent to an eagle; for to con- 
stitute value, there must be due weight and known purity, and the uni- 
versal proportion. 

In this section of the constitution, there is, however, an ambiguity 
It says congress shall regulate the value of foreign coins. It must be 
obvious that in the apparent sense this is an error. Every nation regu- 
\lates the value of its own coin, that is, the quantity of pure metals, the 
weight, and the devices stampt on it. We receive foreign coins already 
regulated, which could not otherwise be again regulated but by re-coinage, 
when they would cease to be foreign coins. This clause must therefore 
be understood to regulate the amount for which foreign coins admitted 
linto circulation shall be received, and this must be after an assay, and in 
proportion to the value by our standard. The necessity of guarding 
against every misapprehension in the use of words has rendered these 
remarks indispensable, and we shall pursue the subject by a farther re 
ference to the work of Smith. In page 20 of the first book, besides the 
general explanation of the uses of money as an instrument of exchange 
and a measure of value, a more verbose definition is presented. He says 
—‘the word value has two significations; sometimes it expresses utility, 
sometimes the power of purchasing; the one is called value in use, the 
other value in exchange.” This is confusion worse confounded! Mo- 
ney is no doubt of utility, and its utility is in use; but what is the use of 
money ? hy the use of money is for exchange; so that money is 
useful in exchange and exchange is the use of money; and this oracu- 
‘ar definition, affords no other intelligence, though it is so well caleu 
|lated to confound those who do not think for themselves. Utility and 
| value are therefore distinct ideas, the value of a gold coin is the same in 
the coffer as in the hands of the parties giving or taking it in exchange ; 
‘put in the coffer it is of no utility; and Smith affords, as his book does 
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throughout, matter to confute himself He says “ nothing is more use- 
ful than water, but it will purchase nothing.” than 25 different kinds. 
A writer more recent and of deserved reputation, the author of an} T’he Calcutta mohur weighs, standard 204. 71-000 grains troy, of 
Essay on the formation of opinions, published some time since ‘an| which 187 65-100 grains are pure. : 
Essay on the nature and causes of value.” Though a disciple of} Of the silver rupees there are above 60 different kinds, varying from 
Smith, he had spirit enough to inquire for himself, and although he|175 pure grains; which is that of Calcutta, to 144. 91-100. which is that 
discovered the defects of Smith’s definitions, he has very singularly |of Goa, the lowest in value. 
lunged into the unfathomable vortex of modern political economy, and| A usage of India immemorial, and too well established to be altered 
fot value in greater obscurity than he found it. It may mitigate the| by law, is, that the best rupee which is the sicca, a word indicating 
chagrin of those who feel indisposed to see their opinions under-|super-excelience, like the word sterling in England, after three years 
mined by free inquiry, to find an author of uncommon and unquestion-| circulation, loses the name of sicca; sicca also means weight, and 
able talent, who has travelled with a light foot and a clear head, through | although it may retain its primitive weight, it then assumes the name of 
the mazes of metaphysics, stumble and lose his way on the word value. |sonaut, and is diminished in currency 9 per cent. 
He has indeed exposed all the discrepancies of his contemporaries, and| More has been written than was intended, but some part of what was 
after displaying the extreme latitudes in which they travelled, finally | proposed remains yet to be done. 
lost himselfin the terra incognita, He quotes among others a Political] Some who read may say such subjects belong to the business of the 
Economist who has been extolled, to an extravagance that is really|merchant, but though this be also true, yet they more especially belong 
amusing; it is Mr. Ricardo, who in his work on Political Economy |to the duties of the legislator, since how can he understand the formation 
says—‘ From no source do so many errors, or so much difference of|of standards, who is not conversant with their principles. 
opinion in political economy proceed, as from the vague ideas which are} Many mistakes prevail on the proportions between gold and silver, 
attached to the word value.” both in relation to ancient and modern nations, and the present times. 
He quotes another, and a very popular writer, who says— He who} To some of them it may be pertinent to refer. 
is fully master of the subject of value, is already a good Political Eco-| The proportion between gold and silver in Greece, according to He- 
nomist,” and he adds—‘ It is all in all; for most of the errors, and|rodotus, was 1 to 13, and it was more and less in other countries, and 
what is more, the perplexity prevailing in the science, takes its rise|different ages, arising out of the immense plunder committed by con- 
from this word value.” ‘The science of perplexity ! querors. ‘These rempte facts are cited only the better to show that in 
Speaking of the more very celebrated Malthus, the author says— 
“Tn defining value Malthus has not even succeeded in bringing forth|[n China, until within about twenty years, the proportion between gold 
his own idea, though his book contains a whole chapter, the title of|and silver was | to 12, while in Mexico it was | to 16. Thisis not ex- 
which is—of the measure of value.” plained by any of the political economists, but had very reasonable and 
This is even worse than Smith, value in use and value in exchange,|natural causes, ‘The Chinese for uncounted ages have derived their 
an‘ the title of his chapter may take a high place among the paradoxes|gold from the islands of the Eastern Archipelago, in which it is not so 
ot which he has been so fertile in his generation. The measure of|pure in the native state as in Africa; nor is that of Africa so pure as 
value, the measure of a measure! for money being itself the measure of|that of South America. The gold of Sumatra and the Celebes is usu- 
value, and the weight and purity constituting it; the weight and purity |ally 16, 17, and 18 carats fine ; that of both sides of Africa, 18, 19, or 
known, the measure is known. An ounce of gold is in all places an}20; while in no part of South America is it under 21, most frequently 
ascertained or ascertainable quantity, by comparison with the pro-|234—very often free from all impure or foreign matter. The Chinese 
portions of some other weight, which there can be no difficulty in|appreciated all gold by that with which they were most familiar, but 
finding. , since the intercourse of commerce has made them acquainted with che- 
“ ‘T'o discover errors in axioms, says Bolingbroke, is like breaking a|mistry, the old practice of the touchstone has been superseded by the 
charm. The enchanted castle, the mirage disappears, and where arti-|chemical assay, and gold in China now varies no more from other parts 
fices or mist deceived, the path is opened and the inquirer finds his|of the world. 
way.” In the treatise on value above referred to, which consists of 253] Carrying the comparison to another point, under the Saxon govern- 
vages, after a most careful and unbiased perusal, the conviction is that|ment of England, the pound was the name of the weight and the coin, 
i leaves the subject unexplained. Great confusion prevails even} which contained 20 shillingsin weight and currency as money, and each 
among those considered to be the best informed of all others in our own/|shilling was 12 pence; and 12 pennyweight the ounce under the Nor- 
country; in citing examples of the confusion of this elegantly composed | mans, was rated at 1s. 8d:, 12 of which made the pound in money. 
work, we may perceive errors common among ourselves, since it is not} In the reign of Edward III., ~8th year, the ounce of silver was coined 
perceived that the true and only meaning of the word value, is the com-|and issued at Is. 84d. At the present time, the same pound weight of 
a idea of weight and purity in the coin, made known by an esta-|silver is coined into 66 shillings. Now taking the wages of a farmer at 
the former period to be an ounce of silver in coin, and, compare the 





jlished standard. 
In the work referred to are to be found the following descriptions of wages of the present day in the same country, it will be found that 66 
value : — pence in silver coin, now weighs no more than Is. 84d. in 1355. From 


| which it is most evident not only that the value was not in the denomi- 
i |nation of the coin, but that according to the diminution of the quanty in 
Nominal Value, the denomination, wages advanced also in denomination. 

Conventional Value, There is in the Chronicon Pretiosum, a statement of the wages of 
Relative Value, |certain classes of persons in 1309, the third year of Edward II. which 
Mercantile Value. j will more specially prove, how erroneous are the very prevailing ideas 
es oe : jabout money and wages at different periods. 

The adjectives or additions to the word value here given are utterly | A prior of Canterbury in 1309, purchased certain commodities; the 
superfluous, tending ouly to induce notions of diversity or dissimilarity] oynee of silver being then in current money Ls. 84d., compare the items 
in the very object, the end and use of which is unity or invari ibility in | with a peried hefire the French Revolution. where the ounce of silver 
the simplest manner. If the weight and purity of a coin be in con-| was current money 5s. 2d., or 62 shillings to the pound troy. The fol- 
formity with the standard, it must while they so continue, be invariab! : “ 


Invariable Value, Absolute Value, 
Intrinsic Value, 
Real Value, 

Value in use, 
Value in exchange, 


eee ; pvartable; | lowing enumeration gives the prices in 1309 and 1789. 

intrinsic is not more necessary than to express, that the principles of} 

value are in the coin itself, and there is no use for the word, unless to 1509 789 
0 7 2 : 2 6 


discriminate between what is spurious and base, and that which has in One quarter of wheat, - - - 


itself its value; real is no more necessary than in opposition to unreal, | One quarter of malt, — - - - 0 6 0 11s 0 
vr imaginary; it is only to say that which is not impure. Absolute} One quarter of oats, - - - 0 4 0 012 0 
stands in the same useless predicament as real and invariable; nomin ul] The carcass of an ox, - - - 0Ols O 214 O 
signifies no more than to be characteristic of the denomination, every The carcass of ahog, = - - - 0 3 24 0 9 63 
coin has a name, and its value is that assigned to the quantity issued| The carcass of a sheep, - - - 03 0 0 9 0 
under that name; the Eagle is the denomination of our gold coin, or| A goose, - - - - - 0 0 34 0 0 104 
the dollar; they have not merely nominal value; it is a substantial! A capon, - - - - - 0 0 3 009 
value. Mercantile value cannot apply to our own coins; a prea A pullet, - - - - - 0 001; O 0 44 
- - 0 0 1 0 0 3 


may calculate how much he may receive for a quantity of our coin in Nine eggs, - . - 
London or Canton, and that may be there, mercantile value, because it Thi ‘ nesses 0 comatihia weal of tis célen ecdiiidinn 
. oa . s cor » so res “| f ap mm ne f ms sIs 
Wik Se 'thove exprensed, ‘not in our money standard, but sceording tol; t! a i ai of: i r “for multiplying he rate of the coinage in 1309 
. 7 s s z ri! ne werwh : ar: ying > rate o » Cl age ott 
their mode of taking it, which has no more to do with the standard|'". 7 ee Ge tres See ten ee So - « 5 
, : * ie el > Dok - with 1709, by 3, and the prices of the articles also by 3, and there will 
of our coinage, than the mercantile value of Pekoe tea, or a case of| Hye P ; : ? , > Ban 
no difference in the weight of money, between the two periods of 500 
trangrams. S miae Matias & - 
Let us now proceed to notice other data. In regulating the standard |? "7"? {S""" . ‘ : —— 
. : : ‘ In statistics, which consist of absolute numbers, the diversity of con 
of every mercantile nation, particular care should be taken to know the| ,. ; blag fen JP 
4 P aaa aticmen 1 the relat hited “si dition, the state of the arts, the social state, and domestic condition of 
money standards of foreign nations, and the relation which their stan-| the feudal institut f fi > niin on elliade olaiadel oad 
7 : . } me » feuds stit ons rmer ayes, pe “ XC ad, ( 
dards of weight bear to our pound troy, but more particularly in those | eo a , : ana ‘ io “ps fl " pers ao ie ie aeltienle Wha wena 
s . bad es my : % TS -] Cc é “J Ss ? Ss ate, e cf al- 
with which our commercial exchanges are most frequent and valuable— see ee: f } ” gre lati sy th ti Si if Ri Cadi TO eon ot heehomies 
; . , ‘ . J }) i ‘ B e y “nar ° Vas as é < US as 
such as England, France, Spain, Hamburg, &c te . f th PR ston ht h Af eee tt Boe ager yn ; Th 
. . . . z= . {the > ssians » ‘ans » islands ¢ s day. » 
In Spain the basis of the standard is usually the mark of Castile ;| wor f th mig sept fi ve 0h he at “ - a it = wing te 
oa ° ° ° P lwages 0 3° wi ere ° were re y law. @ yas owine 
though differently subdivided in different places, viz tag lier Dies 9 Rececsede ~~ pglnaga ed Seapedig simthe, Hy 25.t Reema en om ctetags, So 
ACG liz t! k : 8 61 oc! 304 ithe desire of Henry VI. to make an interest in favour of his wars, that 
At Cadiz the mark consists of & ounces—or OF ochavas—or JOT to-|he caused wages to be augmented, to about the following comparisons 
mines—or 4063 grains of Spain, but these are equal only to 35504 grains) 4:6) ’ 
troy. - 
p eax , , . The wages of ; lif . ao 
At Madrid it also consists of 8 ounces,—or 64 ochavas or 128 andar-! I he wages ofa baliff, = < d. , s d. 
of husbandry, in 1I38l was 13 4 In M61 23 4 





mes—351 tomines—and the same 40684 Spanish grains = 

The weights and measures in Mexico, and others of the new States, | A carter or shepherd,, 10 0 —— 20 0 
are generally the same as in Spain, but not carefully regulated; though A cow herd, -— 6 s a—==s 15 0 
in relation to coins of gold and silver, those of the new States are gene-| A dairy-woman, oa 7 : msi . ; 





On the Coromandel coast they have a coin called Pagodas, of more| of silver 37-40 fine, there were formerly coined 62 shillings; but by the 


latest law, the same pound is coined into 66 shillings; making a diffe 
rence of four shillings enumeration in the pound of silver, between the 
former and the present coinage, the weight of the new  sbillin being 5 
dwts. 15 3-11, that is, 143 3-11 grains standard, containing of fine silver 
80 8-11 grains. 

Nor is this all— foreign coins in England are not taken in commerce 
as money, but as bullion; there are numberless little artifices in the trade 
and even in the mint, which though they go into transactions of ex- 
change, cannot be uniformerly enumerated, and are difficult to be 
avoided; but the English money system now established, is profoundly 
'| artificial, and adapted to place those who have transactions of purchase 
or sale in that country involving money, (real or figurative money) in a 

yosition whereby they must lose, and an actual trade profit accrue to the 
English party in every transaction. As may be seen upon stating the 
facts which belong to the system. 

Thus, then the pound of silver, of 1856 6-10 standard, containing 
1718 7-10 fine, was coined into 62 shillings, silver was rated at 5s. 2d. 
the ounce; and gold at 3/. 17s. 104d. the ounce; the gold ounce con- 
taining 5760 grains standard, and 5280 grains fine. Under the new 
regulations, silver is professedly rated at 5s. 6d., but gold continues to be 
rated still at 31. 17s. 104d As this would operate in payments in silver 
in favor of the payer, an amount equal to 4 shillings in the ounce of 
silver, and reduce the ratio of the gold proportionably; it is an esta- 
blished rule, that silver cannot be reckoned at more than 60 shillings the 
ounce, thereby taking from the payer not only 6 of the rated shillings 


our own days the like proportions, or less, prevailed in different nations.|on every ounce; but the payment is made subject to other deductions, 


which compose part of the mystery of the minting craft. But the 60 
shillings an ounce are also paid in the diminished shilling, which now 
weighs 3 dwts. 15 3-11 grains, standard ; but only 80 3-11 grains fine 
silver. 

It has been often said by those who do not well weigh their thoughts, 
that it “is of no importance what may.be the proportion of gold and 
silver in the coin, we can give them paper.” ‘The gross absurdity of 
such notions would almost forbid notice of them, but those who are thus 
self-deluded do not perceive, that it is the property given in exchange, 
which is diminished or enhanced by the use of an obligation of credit ; 
and that being convertible on demand into gold or silver, the ratio of the 
silver must correspond in weight and quantity with the sum stated in 
the credit promise. 

A few years since Mr. Lowndes, in a report made to Congress, de- 
monstrated that the United States suffered a daily loss of several hun- 
dred dollars in its revenue; and that the merchants suffered a like sum 
in proportion to the amount of their transactions, in consequence of the 
erroneous ratio established of $4.44 for the English poand sterling ; the 
report was not acted upon at the time, owing to the discovery of a cleri- 
cal error in the close of the printed report; it passed over with the ses- 
sion, and to the public loss, as that worthy man returned no more. 

If there was under the former ratio a public loss, it may be easily con- 
ceived what must be the effect of a future augumentation of the dispro 
portion, amounting to 64 per cent. 

In the discussions which have taken place on the relative value of gold 
to silver, the causes of the scarcity of gold, appear either not to have 
been inquired into, or not known. ‘The development of the cause 
would be salutary, and the actual scarcity compared with the abundance 
which prevailed when Congress sat in Philadelphia, is matter of much 
curiosity. The period of revulsion is not difficult to mark, it immedi- 
ately preceded the convention of Cintra in Portugal, 1808. 

Betore that period the merchant who passed to St. Domingo, or any 
other West India island, or who understood the mode of communication 
with Vera Cruz, Porto Bello, Chagres, or that coast generally, found no 
difficulty in stowing his lockers with an equivalent for his cargo in 
doubloons. When he arrived at Boston, Norfolk, Philadelphia, or Bal 

timore, he was sure of obtaining for each doubloon 16 silver dollars; how 
it happened that about the period above marked, they ceased to be 
brought, would be useful to know in legislating on the coin. It is well 
known, however, that in the countries which produce doubloons and 
dollars, the former always brings 16 dollars; and at Trinidad, Barba 

does, Jamaica, Ke. 17, frequently 15; they find that market now with- 








out coming home. 

In this essay it is believed to have been sufficiently shown, that much 
perplexity prevails in the language of money, arising out of the misap- 
plication of words, ‘That wealth, as the word is too often used, does not 
signify money specifically, nor riches; and that when used, it saould be 
in its proper signification, or explained as the effect of abundance, secu 
rity, health, and contentment, the only meaning of wealth. 

‘That riches do not constitute wealth; but that money, goods, and de- 
sirable things constitute riches; that happiness inay be promoted but not 
assured by riches, for a man may be happy without them, if health 
temper, and disposition concur, like him who, 


“ Was passing rich with forty pounds a year.” 


That as to money, though it is embraced in the word riches, a man 
may be rich without money; which is the pledfe of society to itself, by its 
delegated power, as the measure of property, and the standard by which 
a knowlege of its value is constantly determined. 

That to confound money with bullion in the country which coins it, 
would be equal to alleging that a watch-spring and a plough-share are 
the same thing—because both are made of iron. 

That an ounce of gold or any other fixed quantity proclaimed and 
known to be established as a standard, being an invariable quantity; its 
quantity and fitness being the same, whe ther the bullion of gold or silver be 
scarce or abundant; since all that is required by a standard, is to be as 
sured of the sameness and invariableness of the standard quantity; and 
the same principle extends to all other less or greater quantities, coined 
into money, the denomination of the coin being no more than a certifi 
cation of quantity and the degree of purity. 

That the word value ceases to be ambiguous or to pery lex, when ap 











rally better than those before the revolution 

The gold coins are doubloons, of 8 escudos, or 16 pesos or dollars 
and contsins 374 grains pure gold; and their subdivisions. 

The silver peso duro, or hard dollar, weighs also 374 grains pure ;| more than equal to an adulteration that had been made in the coinage, 
and this and its parts are familiar. In Portugal the coins are regulated) for in 1381 the shilling contained 213 grains fine silver, in 1461 only 
also by the mark, but lighter than the Spanish, it weighs 8 ounces—64/ 176 grains; or in other words the pound of silver in the time of Richard 
outavas —194 escropulos—or 4068 grains; they are equal to only 35414) IT. was coined into 25s., in that of Henry LV. into 30s. Ask the ques 
grains troy, which gives for 53 pounds troy, 135 marks of Portugal jtion—would 20s. of Henry VI. be equal to 20s. of Richard Il. The 

In Hamburg the gold coins are ducats and double ducats—67 ducats|answer necessarily must be, that though the number of the denomina- 
are coined from the mark of Cologn, which contains 3607 grains in| tion is the s une, the ralue is different to the amount of 20 per cent., be- 


. " on " -~ c | ° . e » 
Hanburg, that of Cologn 3608, or 7 oz. LOdwts. Sgrs troy. ‘Lhe mark/cause the weight of pure silver is more; therefore the word value 
of Cologn is a very common standard in Germany 


| A ploughman, 
| ‘This comparison presents another corroboration, that the signification | 


lof value is not in denomination, since the alteration in wages was —~ 


lean signify only the weight of fine metal in the coin, and the use of 
{n China there is no coinage of gold or silver: coins of other countries |the word employed in discourse or writing, when speaking of other things, 


plied as significant of the quantity of standard money. ‘That in its in 


lflections of valuable, valued, invaluable, it only signifies that a thing 


estimable if it be desired to measure its worth, is said to be valuable, be 

cause it could be had for, or could not be had for a given sum of money 
in which last case it becomes invaluable; and that when it is valued, ‘it 
is because a known sum of money is stated as its value. In the 12th 
century, a pound of silver troy weight was coined into 20 shillings in 
England. In this 19th century, the same pound weight is coined into 
65 shillings, each weighing only 3 dwts. 153.11 grains, instead of 20dwts 
The value of a shilling in the two periods is not therefore to be found 
in the name but in the weight. 

These considerations have no other purpose than to invite attention 
and thereby contribute to remove from one of the most ancient and pro 





100 tales being about! which are valuable or have value, or are valued at such a sum or price, 

120 ounces, 16 dwts. troy, making the tale equal to 570 8-10 |means no more than the measurement by the money standard, of the | 
In India the coins are very numerous, and various of the same denom-| quantity of money which they would bring, or are estimated to be worth | 

inations; differing also at Caleutta, Madras, and Bombay, from those of|in exchange. The utility is not the value, though it is the utility which 

the ancient princes. 
The gold mohur, whose divisions are rupees, are above 50 kinds, of|coin contained in the estimation. 

different values; the ancient coins are rapidly disappearing, but are re | ‘The silver coin of England is by the law affixing the standard, 37 

placed by new, issued from the British Indian mints . 


are received by weight, and estimated in tales ; 


| 


fine grains of pure silver, and 3 grains alloy in 40 grains; of the pound 


foundly wise institutions, the obscurity into which it has fallen; upon 
which so many volumes have been p:erniciously written, that like the 
work De modis significandi of Scotus, as described by Tooke, thes 
have become ‘“examplars of the subtle art of saving appearances, and of 


induces a purchase, and the value means only the pure weight of the |'™ - - : ‘ ‘ 
diseoursing deeply and learnediy on a subject with which they are vet 


unacquainted,” 
A Discie.e or FRANKLIN. 
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